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DRAMA SURVEY 


A NOTE FROM THE EDITORS 


A flourishing theatre has always been one of the principal attributes of a 
flourishing culture, and like the other arts, the theatre can flourish only 
when it is subjected to constant critical scrutiny. Two or three periodicals 


exist in which this scrutiny is carried on admirably, and we have no point | 


of contention with them: in fact, we are grateful to their editors for 
expressions of encouragement to us. But at a time when interest in the 


| 
| 


theatre is rising (witness the competition among several cities to provide | 


a home for the Tyrone Guthrie Repertory Theatre), and when the dra- 
matists of Europe and America are responding with a new vigor of form 
and content to the demands of our time for expression, there is need for 
at least one more forum for critical discussion of the drama. 


We hope that we can do more than imitate our companion periodicals. 
While we do not intend to be rigid, we aim at the following: the cultiva- 
tion of better understanding between critics, scholars and men of the 
theatre by publishing side by side material representative of each group; 
the provision of reviews of theatrical performances, either entire seasons or 
individual productions, which are written with leisurely consideration 
rather than in haste to meet a next-morning deadline; the stimulation of 
interest in new dramatists by the publication of studies of their promise 
and present achievement. We welcome manuscripts on all branches of 
dramatic art, including the technical aspects of theatre, provided the 
authors keep in mind that DRAMA SURVEY is not intended for any one 
group with narrow professional interests, either literary or practical. 


We take pride in editing DRAMA SORVEY from Minneapolis, where | 


the links to be established between the Tyrone Guthrie Theatre and the 
University of Minnesota will symbolize that cooperation which we hope 
to encourage, and we believe that the foundation of this new theatre in 


the center of the continent rather than in New York is an event of major | 


significance. But we wish to make it quite clear that DRAMA SURVEY 


has no affiliation either with the Tyrone Guthrie Theatre or with the | 


University of Minnesota or any of its departments. Finally, we wish to 
thank those contributors who have made it possible for us to appear on 
time as advertised, and the McKnight Foundation of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
whose generosity has made it possible for us to appear at all. 








The Higher Tribunal 


Submission to the Sun- King, the Shogun, 
Mis. Grundy and the Pentagon 


by GEORGE R. KERNODLE 


After a decade of dramas of submission, The Andersonville Trial, 
which opened in New York in 1960 and trouped the road in 1961, 
the centennial of the beginning of the Civil War, is the first break in 
a pattern — the first sign of a revolt against the image of authority. 
For a decade the popular novels and dramas that presented authority 
showed no real individual revolt. Mutiny was the main theme of the 
1950's, but it was hopeless mutiny, and hopeless mutiny — as 
Richelieu knew, as the Shogun knew in eighteenth-century Japan, as 
the Victorian guardians of respectability knew — 1s just another form 
of submission. 

Hopeless mutiny or submission — the two poles of youth in the 
1950's — left no room for a real revolt. While the masses sought 
security in crowd conformity or marched in the uniform of the army 
or the city corporation, the beatnik rebels gathered in San Francisco, 
the angry young men of England snarled at their welfare keepers, 
and the existentialists on the continent said NO. But there was a 
strange hopelessness in this mutiny, a futile gesture made in those 
last few days before the draft ov ertook you: Greetings! — you are 
about to be swallowed up by the Pentagon. In the popular dramatiza- 
tions of revolt the rebel was not only without hope, he was wrong. 
Lieutenant Maryk saved the Caine in a storm and even won his case 
in the Caine mutiny court martial. But he would better have been 
dead. He had been guilty of the greatest crime — he had set up his 
private judgement against the establishment! 

In European plays of the 1950's the mutiny has been vague and 
universal — an anger at the whole world without any one thing to 
blame. Look Back in Anger, Waiting for Godot, the plays of Genet 
and Ionesco, like the characters portrayed by James Dean and Marlon 
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Brando, present rebels without a cause, bewildered beats without a 
focus for their rebellion. But in America the popular image of sub- 
mission has very definitely been the overwhelming authority of the 
military. The Caine Mutiny, From Here to Eternity, and Sayonara — 
three best-selling novels that made very popular movies — caught 
the submissive mood of the 1950's as the Korean War lasted on and 
on and the cold war seemed endless. Submission has been rare in 
American drama, but the borrowing of Old Japanese patterns of 
suicide in Sayonara and the dramatization in the decade of the fifties 
of Billy Budd, Melville's story of submission in the British navy, 
bring to mind that before the twentieth century there had been at 
least three other periods when a nation developed a drama of sub- 
mission. In the seventeenth century, after Richelieu broke the power 
of the barons and created an all-powerful central government ready 
for the Sun-King, Corneille created a heroic drama, a happy tragedy 
of once-rebellious heroes who discover the futility and folly of re- 
bellion. That drama served to express, and at the same time to 
exorcise, the seething passions of the age. It convinced the defeated 
barons that they could win a new glory, a great moral victory over 
their baser desires. Later in the same century, the merchants of Edo, 
Osaka, and Kyoto, held down by one of the strictest rules in history, 
poured forth their souls in the puppet theatre and the Kabuki as 
heroic rebels stormed the stage and passionate young lovers defied 
their parents for a brief moment before dutifully committing hara- 
kiri in expiation. The Victorian nineteenth century had no such direct 
control from a monarch but created a far more terrifying despot — 
the rule of public opinion. What would Mrs. Grundy say! For a 
whole evening the audience indulged Armand'’s love for the alluring 
woman with a past, on the absolute guarantee that she would die at 
the end. Had Camille shown the least sign of recovery, the entire 
audience would have stormed over the footlights and strangled her. 


1. To the Sun-King 


The first important drama of submission is the only glorious one 
— the submission of the seventeenth-century hero to the new ethics 
of the French court. Richelieu broke the last resistance of the local 
barons at the siege of Rochelle in 1628. Under Louis XIII and 
the young Louis XIV, the noblemen were brought to Paris to play 
subordinate roles in the court of the Sun-King. They had to suppress 
their old independence, their mutual conflicts, and their resentment 
at being dominated by a strong national authority. But it was no 
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bootless suppression. They were given colorful roles in the festivities 
of the richest court in Europe, and found a new heroic ideal in the 
higher loyalties of the time. 

The plays of Corneille present a symbolic action to reconcile the 
age to its submission. In each case the hero fights against some sub- 
mission, often in fury, but at last finds a glorious rationale, not sup- 
pression but self-realization, in the higher duty. 

When, after careful, rational debate, the Cid finds that his higher 
duty requires that he fight the father of his beloved Chiméne, he 
submits; then to escape her hatred he rushes off to fight the Moors, 
hoping to be killed. But Corneille will not permit him a simple 
private solution in death. His father gives him the hope of coming 
back with glory to overwhelm Chiméne. Both love and frustration 
are channeled into his service to his country. By choosing the higher 
ideals, Rodrigue wins the love and admiration of both his beloved 
and his king. His glory is complete. 

For Corneille’s women submission is more difficult. Chimeéne ts 
horrified when she is expected to marry the Cid, who has killed her 
father, but she does love him and is moved by his attempt to get 
himself killed and by his glory as a champion; and the king, with 
royal wisdom, suggests she wait a year before the marriage to allow 
her rebellious emotions to cool. A triumphant sovereign can afford 
to be gentle. In the audience were many who had memories of fathers 
and brothers killed or defeated in the struggle with the royal govern- 
ment. The Queen of France herself that year was watching her 
husband at war with her father, the King of Spain, and it was said 
that her secretary suggested the subject to Corneille. 

In his later heroines rebellion is even stronger. It is easy for 
Horace and his brothers to sacrifice their private feelings and kill 
their friends and brothers-in-law, since they are proudly saving 
Rome in a war with Alba. But the sister, unable to find glory in the 
death of her fiancé, denounces her brothers and curses Rome. Out- 
raged, Horace pursues her off stage and stabs her. In the last act, a 
wise king of Rome gives all sides a hearing, carefully weighing Hor- 
ace’s cruel and hasty action in relation to his love for his country. 
The confused impulses of private vengeance, fully recognized and 
exhausted, give way to the new order of honor, duty, and national 
glory. While Germany and England were still in the throes of civil 
war, the seventeenth-century French turned angrily on the very idea 
of rebellion. Not only was there a splendor in submission to a glori- 
ous monarchy, but they were sure they were giving up dangerous 
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private desires in order to serve the highest public ideals. The 
thwarted s/ and ego were happily released in following the most 
highly glamourized saper-ego the world has ever known. 


To the Shogun 


In the same century, on the other side of the world, the Kabukt 
drama of Japan was likewise exorcising the impulse to revolt and 
reconciling the people to one of the tightest authoritarian rules in 
history. When the Tokugawas gained control of the country at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, they cut off all contact with 
the outside world and set up a strict regimentation of all aspects of 
lite. So complete was the submission that for nearly four centuries 
the Japanese turned their rebellious impulses into symbolic gestures 
and inner repression. The Kabuki has prov ided a great exorcism of 
inner tension by dramatizing heroic self-assertion ind high deeds of 
achievement or revenge, and at the same time channeling that asser- 
tion into a glorified renunciation and sacrifice of the self in deference 
to a ruler or a code. 

The Kabuki became the favorite outlet for the merchants of the 
new cities. Given no share in the government, classified lower than 
farmers and artisans and bound by regulations at every turn, they yet 
developed gay quarters in their cities, where they could put on color- 
ful costumes, enjoy geisha girls in the teahouses. buy bright-colored 
prints of their favorite actors. In the puppet and Kabuki theatres the 
repressed citizens could indulge their fantasies of self-assertion and 
at the same time exorcise them. 

The very style of Kabuki acting combined the two aspects of sub- 
mission and assertion — on the one hand, a puppet-like subniission 
to the music and rhythm and to techniques handed down from 
master to pupil, father to son; on the other hand, in the aragoto 
style, the a assertion of energy, determination, defiance, and 
pride. The aragoto. “rough stuff,” was developed before the end 
" the seventeenth century by Danjuro Ichikawa the First, the super- 

nan favorite of the Edo public. Danjuro became famous as a boy 

ctor portraying a legendary baby Hercules, red-faced and musc ular, 
W aha wandered up and down the earth with an ax over his shoulder. 
Grown up, he put on the stage a folk-champion superman, a ‘‘chival- 
rous commoner,” who defied the privileged Samurai and rescued and 
protected the common people. There were said actually to be such 
men, masculine, brave, and loving, who dared strut down the streets 
in defiance of the Samurai, to the adoration of the crowds. Danjuro 
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made this type the hero of many of his plays, with swaggering walk 
and swinging arms and wild shouts of glorious defiance. At the end 
of the play he might accept death or defeat, but for several acts he 
enabled the Japanese audience to indulge in dreams of heroic de- 
fiance. The rough-stuff acting has been kept, along with more delicate 
styles, as one component of Kabuki to this day. 

In play after play of the Kabuki a devoted follower gladly sacri- 
fices his son, his daughter, his honor, to save the life of his lord. This 
combination of heroism and acceptance of humiliation characterizes 
the Chushingura, or The Porty-Seven Ronin, the most famous and 
loved of all Kabuki plays. It was based on an actual event of 1701-3 
which aroused tremendous popular response — the one event that 
came near shaking the stability of the Tokugawa regime. One lord 
had attacked and wounded a superior lord within the Shogun’'s 
palace. The Shogun ordered the man to die by his own hand tn hara- 
kirt and declared the incident closed. But forty-seven of his homeless 
followers eventually got revenge on the arrogant lord who had 
caused their lord’s downfall. The Shogun ordered them executed as 
criminals, but public opinion was so aroused in their behalf that he 
was forced to permit them an honorable death by hara-kirt. Many 
dramatizations appeared, but one has dominated the Japanese drama 
even more than Ham/ct has the English. It shows a balance between 


private deed and public rule. The forty-seven homeless retainers are 
not rebels and take no thought of themselves. They endure all kinds 
of humiliations in order to right an injustice, without disturbing the 
fundamental acceptance of order. At the end they are glad to pay 
with their lives for the arrogance of independent action. 

The typical pattern of the love plots, so popular in the plays of 
Chikamatsu, has the same implication. The love ts glorious and 
wonderful, but personal pleasure must be sacrificed when it comes in 
conflict with some obligation — some gzr7. The girl belongs to a 
different class, or the father orders the son to marry elsewhere, or the 
family plans come between the lovers. Sometimes the couple defy all 
obligations and are united, but always they pay in the one way they 
can — they commit suicide and die together. It is not a defiant ges- 
ture, like Juliet’s “If all else fail, myself have power to die.” It is a 
respectful act, sad but submissive. There is no questioning of the gvrv. 

In daily life the Japanese, as Ruth Benedict analyzes them in T/< 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword, are caught 1n a series of obligations, 
to neighbors, relatives, in-laws — to anyone who does them a favor. 
They live in a country where few can choose or change their jobs, 
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their homes, or their mates. They may complain of being “tangled by 
girt,’ “cornered by grrz,” “forced by gzrz,” but they see no alternative. 
But everywhere the function of romantic drama is the same — to 
magnify and glorify the idealistic motivations that we think underlie 
everyday life by projecting them onto the colorful panorama of 
ancient times and heroic deeds. The petty humiliations of everyday 
contacts seem to have little purpose or meaning; but the heroes of 
romance gladly undergo humiliation knowing that their single pur- 
pose will one day bring fulfillment and glory. In romance, self- 
sacrifice has full justification, and the moment of death is sanctified 
by the presence of the beloved or the knowledge that one has saved 
the life of a revered prince. 


3. To Mrs. Grundy 





The nineteenth century did not cringe before a living sovereign, 
but submitted itself to a monster of its own creation — Mrs. Grundy, 
the unseen symbol of public approval. She appeared the very first 
year of the century and was not challenged until Ibsen and Freud 
headed a major revolt in the eighties and nineties. She so dominated 
the superego of Viennese women that Freud thought they would be 
better off with no superego at all. She was never seen, even in the 
play that made her famous, Morton’s Speed the Plough (1800), in 
which the farmer's wife was always worried about “what would Mrs. 
Grundy say.” This tyrant lurked just around the corner ready to 
censor any untoward action, and by the middle of the century had 
inspired a quite extensive drama of submission — of heroes and 
heroines who paid for daring to breathe by either a Great Renuncia- 
tion or a Liebestod. Dumas’ Camille paid with both. The Romantic 
period had created a real drama of revolt, sure that society was so 
wrong that any self-respecting person must fight it even if he de- 
stroyed himself. The Romantic rebel appeared full grown in Karl 
Moor of Schiller’s The Robbers in 1781, storming a tyrant’s castle 
eight years before the storming of the Bastille. It was his own castle, 
but a wicked relative had driven him out and was pursuing his sweet- 
heart. The Victorians were just as fascinated by the rebel who defied 
Mrs. Grundy; only now the rebellious hero admits that society is 
right and turns his aggression inward. Instead of the Great Rebellion 
we get the Great Renunciation. He gives up his position, renounces 
any claim he has on others, heaps coals of fire on the world by giving 
and demanding nothing in return. Often he even gives up his name. 
In many variations he was one of the most popular figures in nine- 
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teenth-century drama, even reappearing a few years ago in the name- 
less clown James Stewart played in DeMille’s circus movie, The 
Greatest Show on Earth. This self-effacing hero was first defined in 
the 1790's in a play by Kotzebue which was popular in Victorian 
England and America under the title The Stranger. Disillusioned 
because his friend has stolen his wife, the stranger lives at the edge 
of a town, helping the poor and needy, asking nothing for himself. 
Eventually he comes face to face with his former wife, deserted long 
ago by the wicked friend, now living humbly as a housekeeper. She 
does not expect forgiveness, but only begs not to be cursed. In the 
original version their children brought them together, but that solu- 
tion was not severe enough: for some audiences, and the piece was 
often played with the two departing their separate ways after a heart- 
breaking farewell, punishing themselves forever in a life of sub- 
mission. 

In the popular Victorian variation, East Lynne (1863), the erring 
wife comes back disguised as a humble nurse-housekeeper to bring 
up her own children, revealing herself only when she is certain her 
son is dying, and hearing the beautiful word “mother” spoken as he 
dies in her arms — the mother-love version of the Liebestod. 

By the time Hugo stormed the Comédie Francaise with Hernan 
in 1830, the attitude toward rebellion had already moved far toward 
Victorian renunciation. Like Schiller’s hero, Hernani is the wild, 
handsome Byronic leader of an outlaw band. Having grown up in 
loneliness and poverty, he has sworn vengeance on the tyrant, 
Charles V, who executed his father and deprived him of his ances- 
tral rights. Like the heroes of the Gothic tales, he comes to the castle 
to rescue his beloved Donna Sol. But now the rebel finds he has many 
obligations to the established authorities. The hero and his enemies 
outdo each other in courtesy and forbearance, repeatedly sparing each 
other's life. In Act IV the King, after meditating at the tomb of 
Charlemagne about his approaching coronation as emperor, forgives 
everybody, gives up Donna Sol, and restores Hernani to his ancestral 
position. The King has learned clemency from the past. Yet Hernan 
cannot take his happiness. He has stolen his love, and he has unful- 
filled obligations to his unavenged father. Instead, he and his love 
take poison and die together in a beautiful Liebestod. A few months 
later Hugo was to join in the 1830 revolution, but this play is a plea 
for peace. It indulges its hero in rebellion, but when traditional 
authority generously corrects injustice, he is left with no basis for 
rebellion and gladly dies. 
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The most complete drama of submission came in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, in 1852, in the dramatization of Dumas 
novel The Lady of the Camellias. The play Camille had everything: 
an exotic heroine who 1s both super- vital and sickly-frail, a full in- 
dulgence of romantic dreams of escape and defiance, a series of 
renunciations, the assumption of a false guilt to save the beloved, 
and finally a Liebestod with a full tribute from the enemy and the 
adoring presence of the beloved in the happy love-death. It is no 
wonder it became one of Verdi's most popular operas: itt contains 
some of the best gestures of both the Romantic and the Victorian age. 

To join the demimonde was an escape dream for the respectable 
Victorian almost as alluring as the South Sea Islands. In literature at 
least, if not in life, rich roués pursued their beautiful mistresses in 
an endless round of gay parties, champagne: and dancing. When 
Armand dares to leave his respectable world to join one of these 
parties, he finds Camille, the gayest and most alluring of f all but at 
the same time innocent at heart, longing for a simple life and a true 
love. She is outside society by accident and has tried desperately to 
return to the fold but has been rejected by the cold guardians of 
respectability. Yet never for a moment does she doubt that society 
is right; she speaks of “the abode of peace — the charmed circle of 
society.’ Armand whisks her away from the wicked crowd to devote 
her charms solely to him in an idyllic cottage in the country, which 
she pays for. There they both know true love and goodness for the 
first time. But alas, they cannot escape society. Armand’s father 
comes to appeal to Camille's better nature, telling her that she ts 
ruining the chance of Armand’s sister to marry the respectable boy 
she loves. Camille knew it was too good to last. She must save the 
man she loves from “a fate he would have regretted all his life, 
which would have brought on him the idle jest and scorn of every 
honorable man.” To persuade him to leave her, knowing she can 
never be acceptable to Mrs. Grundy, she tragically takes up the pre- 
tense of wanting to return to her wicked life. No one could give 
Mrs. Grundy more respect and tribute than Camille does: this for- 
midable figure is right, and anyone who flouts her must pay and pay 
and pay. But love has the last word. and when it is absolutely certain 
that Camille is outside the jurisdiction of Mrs. Grundy, her purity of 
heart is praised by Armand’s father and she ts permitted to die happy 
in Armand’s arms. 

To the Pentagon 
As the cold war closed in after the Berlin airlift and the begin- 
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ning of the Korean War, America developed its own drama of 
submission. Three novels made an even stronger impression on stage 
or screen by dramatizing the conflict between the individual and the 
American armed forces, and dozens of American colleges produced 
the new dramatization of Melville’s B7//y Budd. Not one of these 
stories of submission glamourizes the army or navy: both are seen 
as mechanical monsters. But God help the man who rebels against 
them, for they are sacred institutions and what they do ts right. 

America, of course, had had dramas of defeat before, in several 
varieties, but not such dramas of hopeless submission to an institu- 
tion. For a dozen years after the first world war, O'Neill showed an 
unbelieving America that man’s creative and religious drives, if 
thwarted, could turn into destructive channels, and his later plays, 
released after the second war, had even more painful pictures of 
self-destruction. Thoughtful people in the twenties were familiar 
enough with the idea of defeat; indeed they were so sure of the 
power of the dull mass of the bourgeoisie that they fled, whenever 
they could, to Greenwich Village or the Left Bank. They were hor- 
tified that Hollywood should tack happy endings on to plays and 
novels of defeat. But they had the confidence of the romantics that 
after a ‘cultural lag,” their way would prev vail, and they gloried in 
the rebellion. Sinclair Lewis gave expression to a typical pattern. In 
Main Street, Carol Kennicott rebels violently against the dull com- 
placency of Gopher Prairie, and for a while she leaves it, taking a 
war job in Washington. Later she returns and outwardly gives in, 
but she whispers rebellion to her child in the cradle, sure that the 
next generation will win its revolt. 

What a contrast to Herman Wouk’'s Caine Mutiny! The Caine ts 
caught in a great storm. And what a useful setting a storm makes, 
the very epitome of the myth of emergency! In the face of Berlin 
and Korea, audiences were not sure they could afford to be more 
than animals in a storm, hoping some authority would take charge 
of them. Wouk was clever: he made the storm the very cause of the 
mutiny. He loaded the scales on both sides: Queeg, the Captain, as 
the court martial fully recognizes, is psychotic and hence irrespon- 
sible; Maryk, the junior officer, is absolutely sure that the ship will 
be destroy ed if he does not take over from Queeg. He saves the men’s 
lives and a valuable ship, and the court martial acquits him of 
mutiny. But in the metaphysical hierarchy of Wouk the institution 
rests on a divine plane above storms, courts, men or ships. Even his 
defense attorney denounces Maryk for following his private judgment 
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against the sacred Navy. The attorney seems to point his finger at 
every member of the audience to ask, “Where were you in the 1930's 
when Queeg and a few others kept the Navy going in the difhcult 
years of neglect?” The myth of emergency tends to be retroactive. 

There is far more fun, at least when they are on leave, for 
Private Prewitt and Sergeant Warden in James Jones From Here to 
Eternity. But sex and fun are but momentary releases from the ne- 
cessity of running the Army. Not that there is anything glamorous 
or positively attractive about the Army. Most of the civilian soldiers 
cannot understand the devotion of thirty-year regulars. But a man 
needs something to look up to, and none of these men seems to know 
anything higher than the Army. They feel they are better off in the 
Army than in the uncertainty of civilian life. What with the depres- 
sion and all, there is no real freedom left in the world anyway. One 
of the soldiers argues, ‘Maybe back in the old days, back in the time 
of the pioneers, a man could do what he wanted to do, in peace. 
But he had the woods then, he could go off in the woods and live 
alone. He could live well off the woods, and if they followed him 
there for this or that, he could just move on. There was always more 
woods on up ahead. But a man can’t do that now. He's got to play 
ball with them.” If the novels and plays of Zola, Dreiser, and Haupt- 
mann seemed deterministic and their hope far in the future, this 
novel outdoes them in its view of an inflexible world with no hope 
anywhere. The only balm is a little compassion for hopeless men. 
Jones quotes a stanza from a Kipling ballad, the one that furnished 
the title: 

Gentlemen-rankers out on a spree 
Damned from here to eternity, 
God ha’ mercy on such as we. 

At one moment Private Prewitt does take action into his own 
hands, not for anything the Army did to him — rough as it is, he 
can take it for himself — but because the fat sergeant in the stockade 
caused his buddy’s death. Prewitt gets the sergeant into an alley and 
kills him, then holes up in his girl's apartment in numbed stupor, 
determined not to go back and be shut up in the stockade. Then 
comes Pearl Harbor, the great emergency, and Prewitt knows that, 
no matter what, he must get back to his regular post. Stopped by the 
sentry, he starts a desperate run across the field. When they put the 
lights on him he turns to receive his bullets, happy to be killed, glad 
that the Army is doing its duty. “He felt such a strong affection for 
them suddenly the way they were handling it, almost proud of them.” 
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Wasn't that the way the whole universe was? What could he do but 
submit and love it? He reaches a deeper conclusion, dying in the 
sandpit, ‘It was not true that all men killed the things they loved. 
What was true was that all things killed the men who loved them: 
which, after all, was as it should be.” So Prewitt pays for his moment 
of mutiny, loving the Army in spite of its ruthlessness, in spite of its 
reducing a man to insignificance. “One soldier more or less don’t 
matter much . . . Production is what w ins wars.’ He “loved the 
army the way most men love their wives.’ 

James Michener does not present such a loving picture of the 
Army Air Force in Sayonara. Both his airman Private Kelly and his 
ace Major Gruver are at outs with the Air Force during most of the 
story. The military regime is violently opposed to fraternization with 
the Japanese and of course to inter-marriage, but Kelly appeals to 
his Congressman and stubbornly insists on marrying his beloved 
Japanese girl. Then Gruver, son of a four-star general and engaged 
to the daughter of another, falls in love with the glamorous star of 
the famous Takarazuka theatre. When the military authorities destroy 
their Eden, Kelly and his young wife, following the romantic ex- 
ample of the suicides in the Kabuki and puppet plays, join together 
in death, while Gruver and his girl, committed to their different 
careers and countries, bravely part forever, knowing they will never 
know love again. Like Pinkerton thinking sadly of Butterfly, Gruver 
takes a romantic farewell of a love that was all the more beautiful 
for being impossible. For they live in an age of submission to the 
military. “But even as I said these words I knew that I had to put 
them out of mind, for I was forced to acknowledge that I lived in an 
age when the only honorable profession was soldiering, when the 
only acceptable attitude toward strange lands and people of another 
color must be not love but fear.’’ Gruver knew he would never be 
happy, but “happy, what is happy?”’: like his father, he might be a 
great general. 

That is the way the novel ends, describing events and attitudes 
of the spring of 1952. By the time the movie was made it was 
possible to see the outcome in quite a different way. It was not just 
another Hollywood happy ending: the moment of greatest deference 
to the army had passed. President Truman had fired General Mac- 
Arthur, demonstrating that there is something higher than an officer, 
and a major war with China had been avoided. Stalin had died and 
the conflict with Russia showed signs of taking directions not limited 
to the military. So the movie ends with love triumphant. Congress 
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has passed a law permitting soldiers to bring their Japanese brides 
to America. It is too late for Kelly and his wite, and the audience 
is given both the old romantic sadness of their submission and the 
triumph of Gruvers determination to defy his army family and 
choose a wife to suit himself. 

By the winter of 1960, the new attitude was even clearer. The 
army was offering shorter terms and more alternatives to its draftees. 
At the United Nations the delegates, bored with the cold war, were 
turning more of their attention to the emergence of the new races. 
On the sunny side of the summit, Eisenhower and Khrushchev were 
visiting at Camp David. A disarmament conference was actually meet- 
ing in Geneva. It was possible to look at the horizon and see some- 
thing besides an all-dominating Pentagon. The rage for performing 
Billy Budd had passed, and readers went back to the romantic re- 
bellion of Melville’s South Sea stories and Mlo/y Dick. On the screen, 
moviegoers saw a defiance of military discipline in Never So Few. 
and a new play, The Andersonville Trial, made a strong impression 
on Broadway with its ringing insistence that other values are more 
important than the military. 

Also by 1960 Americans were getting ready for the centennial 
of the Civil War. Now both sides of that conflict can invoke our 
interest as soldiers cease to be enemies and become human beings 
and Americans. A hundred years later the myth of emergency ts less 
convincing. In its dealing with unarmed prisoners dying in heaps 
from rotten food and insufficient water. oppressive autho: ity does 
not have the same justification it claims in combat. The Andersonville 
trial reports and the recent novel have shown that the commandant 
could have mitigated conditions in a number of ways if he had gone 
against the orders of his military superior. 

The play The Andersonville Trial dramatizes a paradox — a mil- 
itary tribunal tries a man for not disobeying military orders. When 
the judges become horrified at the implications of the trial, the judge 
advocate realizes that the members of the court are all on trial as 
well, and demands that they turn the court into a “superior tribunal” 
where moral and human values are more important than military. 
They come to a definite statement of the “moral responsibility to 
disobey.” At the climax the judge advocate breaks down the tortured 
commandant to admit his tragic failure: “1 had not that strength 
within me to disobey. 

So the centennial reappraisal of the Civil War in 1960 replaced 
the submission of the Korean crisis and reasserted the more charac- 
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teristic traditional attitudes of America, which have placed the indi- 
vidual above the institution, and have preferred to exalt the rebel 
rather than sigh while condemning the mutineer. 

As a matter of fact, in a broad view of drama since the Munich 
crisis of 1938, these tense melodramas of mutiny do not seem the 
most important plays of American rebellion. Instead one thinks of 
four comedies that are not only better plays but more representative 
of the American attitude toward rebellion. Both Mr. Roderts (1948), 
the top comedy of war in the Pacific, and Teahouse of the August 
Moon (1953), the top comedy of occupation, are stories of the con- 
flict between the individual and military authorities. Both plays 
accept the institution without question but do not consider the army 
Or navy as sacred or assume that the institution’s usefulness confers 
infallibility on its officers. When an officer is an s.o.b. the clear- 
headed view of comedy insists on showing him as an s. o. b. and then 
devising some way of rendering him ineffective. Where the great 
romantic souls cry battle to destroy difficult institutions, then with 
much breast-beating try to expiate their mutiny in abject submission, 
the comic heroes try by day-to-day ingenuity to get around stupid 
officers until a Congressman arrives or the officers can be changed. 

Add to these two comedies the two great civilian comedies of 
insubordination, The Male Animal (1939-40) and Born Yesterday 
(1946), and the traditional American pattern of mutiny becomes 
clear. All four plays have dedicated romantic heroes rebelling against 
petty oppression in the name of higher ideals. All four are comedies, 
laughing at everyday characters who are growing, learning, making 
the best of a stupid, difficult world. All four are American, preferring 
the thoughtful evaluation of the individual to blind awe of the insti- 
tution. In 1953 it appeared that America, the land of the individual, 
had taken a major turn and that we too were following the Sun-King, 
the Shogun, and Mrs. Grundy in an acceptance of submission. But 
in 1961 the American drama of submission seems only a passing 
phase. 








“Scenes invented merely to be spoken” 


Towards standards of criticism 
for Elizabethan drama 


by BERTRAM L. JOSEPH 


During the last forty years criticism of Elizabethan drama has 
established firmly the fact that it cannot be validly appreciated by the 
standards of consistent naturalism. It has also been established that 
the unrealistic methods of the Elizabethans are not to be regarded as 
evidence that their art was still to some extent primitive and had still 
not completely disengaged itself from poetic as distinct from 
dramatic elements. Nevertheless, it seems to me that modern treat- 
ment of pre-Restoration drama is dominated by the desire to de- 
monstrate how different is its poetic method from that of naturalistic 
prose drama, with the result that we do not recognize that funda- 
mentally the two kinds are the same. Starting, therefore, with an 
examination of the nature of these two kinds of drama, I propose to 
base upon it tentative suggestions as to the standards of criticism 
which might be validly applied to the pre-Restoration use of language, 
to the actual dramatic speech. 

From the first we must note that the naturalists themselves are 
mistaken as to what happens when their plays are performed. Natural- 
ist theory assumes that consistent realism, in what William Archer 
calls the imitation of the audible and visible surfaces of life, deceives 
the audience into an illusion that what they are witnessing is not the 
performance of a play. But in fact what happens in the theatre, 
whether the play 1s naturalistic or Elizabethan, is that we in the audi- 
ence imagine the work of art as the result of what is done on the 
stage. The playwright, the producer, the designer, and the actor may 
all talk and work in terms of presenting us with a perfect imitation 
of, say, a magistrates’ court, looking exactly as such a court would 
look, down to the last detail: they may assume that they are giving us 
an imitation of a real magistrate going about his usual procedure in 
it. But we respond by imagining an imaginary person in an imaginary 
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court as the result of the impact upon us of a real actor representing 
the author's imaginary person, and of real tables, chairs, real wood, 
paint and canvas representing the imaginary court of the dramatist: 
there is no real person and place to be imitated, there is the imaginary 
person to be represented, and this is true of the place. What is real 
on the stage, whether it be an actor, a property or a painted back- 
cloth, is used to represent what is imagined by the dramatist; and 
however realistic anything may be, it works not by deception, but by 
making the audience imagine. Whatever naturalist theory may insist 
with regard to deception, the function of performance is to induce 
the audience to imagine; and this is true of naturalistic drama in 
practice, as it is of Elizabethan. 

But because naturalist theory assumes that deception is the method 
and aim of drama, the naturalist dramatist has not only to imagine 
his characters with thought, emotion and desires within them which 
such persons really would think, feel and want if they were to come 
to life in the given situation. The naturalist dramatist has in addition 
to imagine each character using such words as he really would, or 
which must seem to the audience to be those which he really would 
use, if he were miraculously to take on a life of his own independent 
of an author or an actor. This means that with rare exceptions 
dialogue must be in realistic prose: and the rare exceptions will be 
consistent with a realistic imitation, such as when verse is read by 
characters represented as knowing that this is what they are doing, 
or when a poet is actually composing or quoting his own work. 

The Elizabethan dramatist did not believe that he worked by decep- 
tion. Sidney’s insistence that not even a child is deceived at a play is 
supported by Sir Richard Baker's observation some half a century 
later that the dramatist did not strive to deceive but “to make others 
conceive.’ The writer of pre-Restoration drama did not assume that 
he had to imagine his characters expressing themselves in words 
which would be accepted by an audience as those which such a person 
really would use in the given situation if he were to come to inde- 
pendent life. 

This difference respecting dramatic speech is usually considered 
by modern criticism to constitute a fundamental difference between 
what are tantamount to two different arts; it is asserted that where 
the nature and method of Elizabethan drama are “‘poetic’’, those of 
modern prose drama are not. 

It should be recalled, however, that a statement in prose is not 
necessarily prosaic. What makes a statement prosaic, is that it says 
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no more than the bare sense of the words in it. The following sen- 
tence would be prosaic occurring in a routine description of a school- 
boy's scientific experiment: “A bunsen-burner was taken.” No 
implications of any kind are expressed here. A reader who knows the 
sense of each word and has mastered English syntax will perceive all 
that is expressed in these words, which in their context are devoid of 
implication. The word “bunsen-burner’’, for instance, expresses the 
sense which it is given in a dictionary and nothing else. Nevertheless, 
in a different context, the word — still with the same sense — might 
express a wealth of implication, and so be a poetic rather than a 
prosaic statement. A poet might conceivably connect the piece of 
laboratory equipment in his mind with the following facts: it is 
named after a nineteeth-century Prussian nobleman, who was more 
than a dabbler in science; since his time, and as a result of activities 
such as his, science has become more complicated and more impor- 
tant; the scientific industrialization of Bunsen’s country has had grave 
consequences for the world; the development of physical science as 
a whole since Bunsen’s day has exposed the whole world to a horrify- 
ing possibility of burning. If the poet were to use the same word 
‘‘bunsen-burner’” in the same sense as it occurs in the schoolboy’s 
prosaic statement, it would now express the same bare sense but 
fused to a lot more besides. The sense and its implications in a 
specific context constitute poetry. 

But what is a prosaic statement when made in real life becomes 
poetic when it is used in a play, even if it expresses no more for the 
imagined character than it would for the real schoolboy. For in the 
play it has implication: it implies an imagined moment in an im- 
agined action, and an imagined person having need to speak it. 

Such facts as these have been obscured from us by our custom of 
referring to the presence of symbol and recurrent imagery in pre- 
Restoration dramatic speech as deriving from a poetic quality which 
naturalistic dialogue from its very nature cannot possess. The error of 
this assumption must be obvious to us as soon as we recall that Ibsen’s 
ability to imagine his characters in a consistently naturalistic manner, 
which involved the speaking of naturalistic prose, has not prevented 
him from expressing himself at the same time both in symbol and 
recurrent imagery. What is important is that where the quality of 
naturalist dialogue can validly be appreciated by asking whether it 
presents a person speaking realistically, the equivalent demand which 
can be made of Elizabethan dramatic speech is how does it conform 
to the standards which are applicable to literature as such, whether 
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dramatic or not? 

Although naturalistic and Elizabethan drama differ superficially 
in the way in which the dramatist uses words to express what he 
imagines within his characters, the two kinds of art agree funda- 
mentally. For in each kind the words used by the characters, whether 
realistic or not, express what the author has imagined them thinking, 
feeling and wanting, or willing, in any given situation. And in ap- 
preciating Elizabethan drama it seems to me that we are justified in 
asking not only how well is a speech written by the standards which 
pertain outside drama, but how well does it express the needs of the 
imagined character at the same time? To conform to the standards 
of good writing alone does not make drama; but to write badly ac- 
cording to those standards means a defect in the quality of a play. 
This is what Sir Richard Baker seems to be saying in his statement 
that what gave ‘‘the contentment” to Elizabethans was ‘‘the ingeni- 
ousness of the speech, when it is fitted to the person.” The speech 
must have “ingeniousness’’; it must be well written by standards 
which apply to writing as such. And by such standards the following 
passage spoken by Claudius 1s well written: 


Let the kettle to the ‘rumpet speak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 
‘Now the King drinks to Hamlet.’ 
(V.i1. 267-70) 


We can recognize here the “ingeniousness’ which is also found 
in Spenser s: 


all that pleasing is to living eare 
Was there consorted in one harmonee, 
Birdes, voyces, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. 


The ioyous 4rdes shrouded in cheerful shade, 
Their notes vnto the voyce attempred sweet; 
Th’ Angelicall soft trembling voyces made 
To th’ mstruments diuine respondence meet: 
The siluer sounding sstruments did meet 
With the base murmure of the waters fall: 
The waters fall with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, vnto the wznd did call: 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 
(Faerte Queene, II1.xi1. stanzas 70-71) 
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But Shakespeat e's passage Is not only good dramatic writing in its 
ingeniousness, it is also “‘fitted to the person.” It expresses the needs 
of Claudius, who is making a show of anticipating the delight of the 
pomp with which he will celebrate his nephew s triumph. And the 
perfection with which the climax itself develops, while at the same 
time expressing fully what Claudius wants to express, is what we 
must appreciate. Each word which Shakespeare has chosen to con- 
struct his sound pattern, ts the right word to express the pattern 
of emotion, sense and purpose of the imagined character. These 
words would be the right words if Shakespeare were not simultane- 
ously creating the pattern of the figure climax and imagining his 
person, Claudius, at a particular moment of the action. But if we turn 
to the following example we find that Kyd is the prisoner of his 
pattern: in his need to construct his climax he puts into the mouth of 
Balthasar words which do not express exactly what it is the play- 
wright’s intention to imagine within the character: 


I think Horatio be my destined plague: 
First in his hand he brandished a sword, 
And with that sword he fiercely waged war, 
And in that war he gave me dangerous wounds, 
And by those wounds he forced me to yield, 
And by my yre/ding I became his slave. 
(The Spanish Tragedy, I1.i. 118-123) 


Until Balthasar gets to the point of remembering how Horatio 
wounded him, this account is imprecise, because although the words 
sword” and “‘war’’ serve to construct the pattern, they are not the 
right words to describe the course of events up to the giving of the 
wound. In performance, however, Kyd’s actor would ignore his 
actual words to some extent, and while articulating them would 
imagine himself remembering the scene which the author meant to 
describe, with Horatio catching sight of him, waving his sword 
aggressively, cutting his way through the battle (instead of “waging 
war’, which is an imprecise way of trying to say the same thing). 
When the actor comes to “he gave me dangerous wounds’ he is able 
to relate each of Kyd’s words precisely to what he is thinking, to 
what he feels and wants in the person of the imaginary character. 
And as the speech continues, Kyd blends his virtuosity in the use of 
words in the figure of the climax with a valid imagining of the needs 
of the character at this moment: 
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Now in his mouth he carries pleasing words, 

Which pleasing words do harbout sweet conceits, 

Which sweet conceits are lim'd with s/y deceits, 

Which s/y deceits smooth Bel-imperia’s ears, 

And through her ears dive down into her heart, 

And in er heart set him where I should stand. 

(124-129) 

So far as the “ingeniousness” of this climax is concerned it is valid 
as good dramatic writing, in that it expresses at the same time a 
complexity of hate, love, purpose, as Balthasar contemplates what 
his rival has done and is doing to him: the verbal climax gives an 
account of what is happening and communicates the mounting 
emotion of the speaker who is reacting as he contemplates the suc- 
cessive stages of his rival’s triumph. 

Earlier in this play, the Viceroy’s self-reproach and grief are 
similarly completely and validly expressed as he recalls how if he 
had not done one thing, another would not have occurred, in a chain 
of consequences leading from his own ambition to his son’s death: 


My late ambition hath distain’d my fasth; 

My breach of faith occasion’d bloody wars: 

Those bloody wars have spent my treasure; 

And with my treasure my people's blood; 

And with their 5/o0d, my joy and best belov'd 

My best belov’d, my sweet and only son. 

(Lii. 33-38) 

And we recognize ingeniousness fitted to the speaker, or a combina- 
tion of unrealistic literary style and complete expression of what is 


thought, felt and wanted by the character, in Rosalind’s: 


For your brother and my sister no sooner me but they /ook'd; no 
sooner /ook’d but they /ov’d; no sooner /ov’d but they s/gh'd; no 
sooner sigh’d but they ask’d one another the reason; no sooner 
knew the reason but they sought the remedy. 
(As You Like It, V.ii. 30-36) 
The way in which Shakespeare has used words can be judged by the 
same standard as if they had been used outside drama, as in Spenser's 
example; but it can also be examined as an expression of what he has 
imagined within the speaker: her memory of what happened to these 
lovers is blended with a wish that it would happen to her, a knowl- 
edge that she and Orlando are not proceeding so smoothly and 
swiftly from meeting to marriage. 
That Elizabethans themselves had some such attitude to the 
quality of dramatic speech seems to be indicated by Marston’s 
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apology “To The Reader” of his Ma/content. He regrets that a play 
which he wrote simply for performance should be exposed in all its 
stylistic imperfections to the eye of the informed reader: “I would 
fain leave the paper; only one thing afflicts me, to think that scenes, 
invented merely to be spoken, should enforciv ely be published to be 
read.” In performance, when the scenes were spoken, the actor could 
give the lines a music that came from his voice and the quality of his 
imagination. He could do what, according to Bernard Shaw, Irving 
did for the scenes which Comyns Carr had “invented merely” to be 
performed. The actor's impersonation of King Arthur when he learns 
of his wife’s unfaithfulness had “the noblest feeling, and the most 
sensitive refinement of execution.” Yet all the time, while voice, 
gesture and emotion were those of Arthur in the nobility in which 
we all imagine him, the dialogue itself was quite different. The actual 
words which Irving was articulating, as distinct from the sense and 
emotion which his tones and appearance expressed, were those of, in 
Shaw's words, ‘an angry and jealous costermonger, exalted by the 
abject submission of the other parties to a transport of magnanimity 
in refraining from reviling his wife and punching her lover's head.’ 
This was as if the actor had said to his author, “You write what you 
like, Pl play Arthur.” 

When The Malcontent was performed we may conjecture fairly 
safely that the actor would have contrived to hide from his audience 
the poor quality of a passage such as Malevole’s: 


Duke, I'll torment thee now: my just revenge 

From thee than crown a richer gem shall part: 

Beneath God naught’s so dear as a calm heart. 

(Litt. 199-200) 

This is bad verse in the wrenching of syntax of the second line to 
give a rhyme at the expense of clarity and music without any com- 
pensating richness of meaning. The couplet is not only bad in its 
rhyming, its last line ts imprecise in the choice of “dear” to express 
what would be better put by “precious”: it is doubtful, too, whether 
the concept of clear conscience untroubled by remorse and guilt is 
adequately expressed in “calm heart.” But in the theatre the actor 
does the playwright’s work for him here, puzzling out what he meant 
to express, and imaginatively expressing it. Although the sense is 
not communicated clearly by the words, the actor can think it clearly 
in his mind and thus express that clarity when he articulates them, 
so that they do not disturb the audience. The acting will also com- 
municate Malevole’s hatred and satisfaction in anticipating the re- 
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venge on which he is determined. It is in this way that a badly 
written Elizabethan speech could come to life and afford the audi- 
ence pleasure ‘when it was presented with the soul of lively action,” 
as Marston himself confessed. 
By the same standards as we have adopted for this last example 
we can judge another couplet in the same speech and come to a 
different verdict: 
Distemperance rob thy sleep! 
The heart's disquiet is revenge most deep. 
(185-186) 
Here the words express precisely what the character has been imag- 
ined as having within him, and that is itself what such a person 
would feel, think and intend at such a moment. The couplet is satts- 
factory by the standards of couplet-writing as such: it is also sat- 
isfactory as an expression of the needs of the imagined character. 
But we recognize even greater competence in Lady Macbeth’s lines: 


Nought’s had, all’s spent, 

Where our desire is got without content. 

‘Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 

Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 

(IILii. 4-7) 
Although it is not really possible to separate what is being said from 
the way in which the poet is saying tt, we perceive at once that sheer 
skill in using language, as distinct from using language specifically 
in drama, is involved here; and yet what gives these lines distinction 
is that they express with such virtuosity what ts true for the character 
at the moment, and what we confirm as true of human nature in our 
own experience. 
There are other pre-Restoration references than Marston’s to the 

need for dramatic speech to satisfy literary demands. An admirer of 
Massinger praises him (to a large extent without justification) for: 


The polish'd phrase; the sweet expressions; got 
Neither by theft, nor violence; the conceit 
Fresh, and unsullied.* 


Another piece of evidence to support the view that this was not an 
uncommon attitude in pre-Restoration England is provided by a pub- 
lisher's concern to assure his readers that a play contained “‘no bum- 
basted or fustian stuff; but every line w signee as with balance: and 
every sentence placed with judgment and deliberation.’’* 

To appreciate Elizabethan dramatic speech, then, we need to be 
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able to appreciate an author's “‘ingeniousness’’ in that speech itself, 
as well as the way in which he has fitted the speech to the person. 
This demands from us a more detailed understanding of the technical 
resources of language at the disposal of a writer. The detailed atten- 
tion which we pay to such things as rhyme, metre, image, alliteration 
and assonance must be given to all the other elements of style as they 
exist in the dramatic text. And at the same time we have to create for 
ourselves the imaginary human being expressing thought, emotion 
and desire. On the one hand we must react to the literary, stylistic 
quality of Juliet’s: 


My husband lives that Tybalt would have slain, 
And Tybalt’s dead that would have slain my husband. 
(IIL.11. 105-106) 
Here virtuosity exhibits itself in the fact that the statement begins 
and ends in the words “my husband”, just as Sidney's virtuosity 1s 
revealed in his non-dramatic line, “They love indeed who quake to 
say they love.’’ We must also notice the sinuousness of the reversal 
“Tybalt would have slain” and “would have slain my husband.” This 
is the kind of thing which we find in Spenser's, “Which still wex 
old in woe, while woe still wexeth new” (Faerte Queene, |. 1x. 9). 
Again, in the center of Juliet’s statement there occurs a repetition of 
the word Tybalt, which produces the same kind of effect as Spenser's 
repetition of “woe” or Sidney's “But to my self, my self did give the 
blow” (Sonnet XXXII). With Juliet, however, Shakespeare has 
been more subtle, by repeating not the actual words, but almost the 
same sense in words which are almost synonymous, substituting 
“dead” for “‘slain.”” At this point we must remark that all this skill 
in weaving relationships of ideas and articulate sounds is justifiable 
at this moment in the play not only by literary standards, but by the 
fact that Juliet is imagined at the same time experiencing a com- 
plexity of thoughts and feelings as the result of her awareness that 
bad as the situation is, at least it is better, if there is no other alter- 
native, that Romeo should kill Tybalt and not be Tybalt’s victim. 
And one element in the complexity is the implication of irony that 
the man who set out to kill should himself be killed by his intended 
victim. 

In appreciating Elizabethan dramatic speech, then, we need to be 
equipped first to recognize the stylistic elements themselves, and re- 
spond to them as such, and we must also learn to penetrate into 
the style to perceive the relationship between each word in com- 
bination and all the others as a relationship of thinking, feeling and 
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willing, imagined taking place in the character who speaks. It 1s 
simple enough to recognize the play on words in “My dearest cousin 
and my dearer lord.” But before we dismiss this as an immature and 
undramatic interest in words for their own sake, for the sheer joy of 
playing with them, we must consider that tor the imagined Juliet 
they express the thought that not only the dearest of her cousins ts 
dead, but, far worse, her husband, who ts dearer to her than even 
the dearest of cousins; and to this thinking ts fused the emotion of 
grief, amounting to despair; she wants Romeo. at least, to be alive. 
Tybalt she could live without, but Romeo is essential to her. When 
we consider how much that is true of human nature has been ex- 
pressed by the compact statement, it no longer seems so certain that 
Shakespeare was writing badly with “My dearest cousin, and my 
dearer lord.’ 

I have dealt elsewhere with Shakespeare's imagining of the first 
encounter of Romeo and Juliet in the structure of a sonnet.* What ts 
relevant to our purposes here, is that this sonnet can be judged as 
such by the standards which apply to sonnets outside drama. It has 
its octave and sestet, the latter ending in the resolution of a couplet. 
And the sonnet structure is the structure of the encounter; the stages 
of Romeo's successful attempt to bring Juliet’s love into his life are 
also the conventional stages of the sonnet with the appropriate 
changes of rhyme. Yet every word does exactly what is needed for 
each character as it is spoken, its sense, precise and explicit, com- 
municating at the same time exactly what the character has been 
imagined as wanting to express. 

A short cut to attaining the alertness to language required for 
full recognition of the quality of an Elizabethan’s style, and through 
that to an appreciation of his poetic achievement, can come from 
studying what books on rhetoric have to offer. This is not the only 
way, however; the same end can be attained by concentration and 
alertness when reading Elizabethan prose and verse. What matters 
in practice is that the reader's mind should perceive and react to what 
is happening: the critic who misses the play on “‘surcease-success’’ 
must have to that extent a less complete imagining of Macbeth the 
character, and a less complete understanding of Shakespeare the 
artist, who puts into the character's mouth, to express what has been 
imagined in his mind: 

If th’ assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, success. 


(L.vit. 2-4) 
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Similarly the play on words validly expresses Flamineo’s reaction to 
his mother’s disapproval and sums up his situation as he sees it, in 
his aggressive demand: 
what means have you 
To keep me from the galley or the gallows? 
(The White Devil. 1.1) 

The systematic study of any technique of art is justifiable only if 
the result is that the artist creates more effectively once he has mas- 
tered it. The Elizabethan study of the techniques of writing which 
goes under the confusing name of Rhetoric has been justified in the 
event by the increased ability of Elizabethan writers to make state- 
ments of poetic quality in w hich the surface sense is clear and precise 
but gives rise to implications rich in complexity. For us to appreciate 
what has been expressed in this way the same study of Rhetoric ts 
valuable, not because it enables us to recognize indiv idual figures and 
label them, but because the recognition involves a greater perception 
of the complexity of what is being said and of the artistic strength 
with which that complexity is created. And in drama what the words 
express for the character is part of the complexity of the poetic 
statement. 


Up to this point, attention has been concentrated upon what a 
passage may express for the character who speaks it, as well as the 
quality of the writing as writing. But the author imagines each 
character in any incident as part of and in relation to what he its 
doing in his work as a whole. For instance, in the passage already 

quoted (111.11. 4-7) Lady Macbeth is imagined realizing at last the 
a of her deeds, beginning to feel less certain, conscious 
of the fears arising out of the situation in which she has involved 
herself with such unjustified confidence, dismayed by what she has 
actually accomplished which is so different from what she planned. 
But at the same time as her two couplets are an expression of what 
she herself is thinking about her position and that of her husband, 
it is also a valid generalization upon all such crimes and criminals. 
It arises out of the action and illuminates this part of the play in 
relation to the whole, and in relation to what the whole means to its 
author. From the point of view of technique and art, therefore, it is 
important not only that the author should express the thought and 
emotion of the character, and do that well in his couplets, but that 
he should at the same time relate this thought and emotion as a 
generalization to this particular and to other particulars; and in add1- 
tion it is important that he should choose the right moment of the 
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action, the right place in the structure of his play. Moreover, when 
he makes this complex statement it must stand out from the sur- 
rounding dialogue and yet answer the needs of the character. All 
these things were recognized by Elizabethan critics and schoolmasters 
as elements in the art of the dramatist. And to appreciate Macbeth 
fully we, too, must respond to all that is being expressed and to the 
way in which it is all expressed in: 


Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content. 
‘Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 


In appreciating the quality of Elizabethan dramatic speech in 
which the author uses couplets, a number of different points must 
be kept in mind — how well the couplet or couplets are written as 
such, and how well as a result’ they express the needs of the char- 
acter. The position of the couplet in a scene, and of the scene in the 
play must also be taken into account. Aurelia’s couplet in The Mal- 
content is just well enough written to be acceptable by literary stand- 
ards as an expression of what she is feeling in her contrition when 
she has been banished and believes her husband to be dead (IV.v.): 


O ravenous immodesty ! 
Insatiate impudence of appetite! 
Look, here's your end; for mark, what sap in dust, 
What good in sin, even so much love in lust. 


“What sap in dust” is a little awkward and imprecise, but otherwise 
the couplet has bite, and is a worthy climax to the speech. It is also a 
sententia, linking Aurelia’s realization in this particular with what 
is true in general in the play and in life; the ‘sentence’ arises out 
of the action without strain, and so far as this play has a theme, that, 
too, is illuminated. 

But a moment later, the same person expresses herself in a couplet 
which does not have by any means the same felicitous effect: 


Soul, lurk in shades; run, shame, from brightsome skies; 
In night the blind man misseth not his eyes. 


It seems that here the playwright must have a couplet for her exit: 
but the second line is not an extension of the first; it is sententious, 
but entirely gratuitous. Only after a great deal of hard puzzling can 
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it be made to relate to the situation, and it does not really illuminate 
the play’s action and relate it to accepted truths about life in general. 
There is more justification for Cornelia’s lines in The White 
Devil (Lit): 
See the curse of children! 
In life they keep us frequently in tears; 
And in the cold grave leave us in pale fears. 


The second line of the couplet certainly rhymes well with the first 
so far as sound is concerned, but it does not make sense. How, we 
may ask, is anyone left by his or her children in the cold grave in 
pale fears? If this were a metaphoric way. of saying more than can 
be said by the literal sense of the statement it could be justified; but 
this is not the case. This couplet is a badly written expression of 
Cornelia’s feelings, which empty convention has led Webster to 
invest with the appearance of an illuminating sewtentia; but it has 
none of the quality of true sententia in drama such as we find 
Gertrude’s: 

To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss. 

So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 

It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 

(Hamlet, IV.iv. 16-20) 

Here the second couplet speaks for the character; it is a good couplet 
by literary standards, arises out of the action, comments on it and ts 
a valid relation of the action to life: the couplet also occurs in a 
strategic position, illuminating the structural development of the 
plot: this is how Claudius encompasses his own end and his exposure 
as guilty. But apart from the fact that the last couplet is a senfentia, 
the rhythm of the scene, and its tension, depend upon these four 
lines of rhyme spoken in the short interval before the crazed Ophelia 
enters. 

Modern criticism certainly does not neglect to ask these kinds of 
questions of a dramatist’s changes from blank-verse into rhyme. But 
we tend to concentrate more upon examining images than anything 
else in this way. And then we also tend to abstract the image away 
from the character who speaks it and forget, or not even consider, 
that it also expresses something for him which is an element of the 
“poetry” of the play. It is erroneous and inadequate to look on the 
“poetry” as a sort of distillation out of the characters and the action 
of the plot. For if we approach a play in this manner we are in dan- 
ger of failing to appreciate fully a line such as Romeo’s: “It was the 
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lark, the herald of the morn.’ Because we cannot relate the image, 
the herald of the morn,” to the expression of a theme running 
through the play we dismiss it as conventional decoration. But it is 
not; it speaks for the character. In calling the lark the herald of the 
morn, Romeo is imagined by Shakespeare as telling Juliet that if the 
lark is singing now, in a very short time it will be morning, for it is 
usual for the person announced by a herald’s voice to appear very 
soon after the announcement. For Romeo, ‘Night's candles are burnt 
out’ expresses the bitter realization that what he and Juliet see is not 
the weak light given by moon, stars or exhalations, all of which do 
not last long enough; this is a light which is not burnt out but is 
growing stronger, to his sorrow. And his bitterness comes to expres- 
sion in the image of day arriving happily for everyone else, poised, 
about to place his foot energetically on the mountain tops where for 
so short a moment it is still dark. What now becomes apparent is the 
magnificence of Shakespeare’s imagining of character in terms of 
apparently conventional and decorative imagery. And a little more 
examination of this passage reveals the implications, so important 
in the play, that something which has gone wrong in Verona has 
made day the dangerous time for these married lovers who must 
wait until night protects them, as if their love were illicit. In this 
way Shakespeare expresses his imagining of the story as one in which, 
through civil war, values have become reversed. 

At any moment in a play, not only imagery, but any other kind 
of figurative language suddenly reveals itself as a focal point, from 
which we can see beyond the immediate moment to its relationship 
with what is being said by the writer in his whole play, his whole 
poetic statement. But again, when we discover such moments we tend 
to abstract them from the characters and the action, to see them in so 
intellectualized a way as to destroy their true quality. For instance, 
it is possible to perceive that the words of the Old Shepherd in The 
Winter's Tale are related to, are even an expression of the theme: 


Thou mettest with things dying, I with things new-born. 
(IIT.ii. 116) 


But for a full appreciation of Shakespeare's art we must have a 
complete imaginative knowledge of the poetic statement made in 
this way, and of the way in which it is made. In the perfect balancing 
of unit against unit in the line itself there is a relationship of think- 
ing and feeling for the speaker, who also wants to console his son 
by communicating his own consolation; for he foresees the difference 
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that the babe will make to his life, he joys in it already. If we relate 
the incident to the whole action, we notice that this is the first time 
that the baby has caused pure unalloyed joy, that it has become the 
answer to, not unwittingly the cause of, anybody's misery. We are at 
a turning point; looking back we see the troubles of her father and 
mother, looking forward we anticipate the joy and reconciliation she 
will bring. We see how well Shakespeare placed this speech and the 
incident in which it occurs, so that by imagining the old man being 
moved to say this he, the author, can hint towards his theme of life 
triumphing, of things old and corrupt being regenerated. 

A similar example occurs earlier in the same play in which, 
without any suggestion of theme or comment on the action being 
expressed, the perfection of Shakespeare's style in detail is bound 
up with larger matters in the development of the whole action. Once 
Leontes has taken the step of ordering her away to prison, Hermione 
knows that there is no turning back, he has now committed himself 
in action as well as thought. She Says: 


I never wish'd to see you sorry; now 
I trust I shall. 
(II.i. 123-4) 
First we notice the precision with which every word has been chosen 
and is used, especially “trust’’, with its sense of ‘want something in 
the certainty that it will be attained.” Feeling no resentment but 
genuinely deploring her situation, she 1s not asking for revenge on 
her husband. She has always tried to protect him from such griefs 
as he is now going to bring down on himself and her; now the only 
way in which he can be restored to happiness is through living to 
learn how mistaken he has been, what an injustice he is now com- 
mitting; and only through the remorse which he must suffer as a 
result will it be possible for him to be healed and for the shattered 
harmony to be restored. So she looks forward to seeing him “‘sorry”’ 
only for this reason, confident that what 1s necessary will happen 
and drawing some comfort from that. To some extent these words 
give us an insight not only into the relationship between Hermione 
and her husband, but also into the significance of this incident in the 
context of the play. And this complexity is expressed compactly and 
with clear precision of sense: “I never’’ is balanced against “now 1”; 
“wish'd’” against ‘trust’; “to see you sorry” against “shall. 

[ am well aware of the fragmentary manner in which the prob- 
lem of developing standards for criticizing Elizabethan drama has 
been expounded here; there is of course much more involved. But 
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this paper has been devoted merely to suggesting that we should 
appreciate Elizabethan dramatic speech both as the expression of the 
needs of an imagined character in a given situation, and as an exam- 
ple of good writing in accordance with standards which apply out- 
side drama. 
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Another Look at Bernard Shaw 


A Reassessment of his Dramatic Theory, 
his Practice and his Achievement 


by FREDERICK P. W. MCDOWELL 


There have been many evaluations of Shaw in recent years, 
though full-length treatments have not been numerous. The best are 
the recent books by Eric Bentley, William Irvine, A. C. Ward, and 
Arthur H. Nethercot.' Thus three or four reliable works on Shaw 
exist, whereas most of the critiques before 1947, except for Chester- 
ton’s, are of little value. Biography has fared better than criticism, 
with the work of R. H. Rattray, St. John Ervine, and Archibald 
Henderson.* The essays by Edmund Wilson, Jacques Barzun, Arland 
Ussher, Louis Kronenberger, Francis Fergusson, and John Gassner 
are standard, and Angus Wilson, Walter Allen, and Kenneth Muir 
have more recently appraised Shaw.* My remarks are indebted to all 
these writers, but their work comprises no very large bulk of criti- 
cism, considering Shaw's stature as a playwright and man of letters. 
In most of the essays and books on Shaw, the historicai revolution 
which he caused in the theater and the new directions which he gave 
to English drama, indeed to world drama, have been recognized. 
Shaw said that he “collapsed and nearly died of pure inanity and 
emptiness’* at what he saw in the London seasons of 1895-1898; and 
his decision to do something about it — to dislodge adulterated 
Shakespeare and the neatly turned dissections of adultery written by 
Scribe, Sardou, and their imitators, to sponsor the higher drama of 
Ibsen and Wagner, and to write some himself — has been seen in 
perspective. Recent commentators have admitted Shaw’s stature, 
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even his right to be placed with Shakespeare as the greatest of the 
English dramatists, and have sometimes been generous in their praise. 
Yet much of the writing on Shaw is severely critical rather than en- 
thusiastic. I shall be somewhat more appreciative in what follows 
and shall also illustrate my remarks, in part, from plays not often 
mentioned in discussions of Shaw. Mr. Nethercot has followed this 
more inclusive procedure in Men and Supermen for his discussions of 
Shaw's characters; his assumption that the whole of Shaw is impor- 
tant gives us, I think, an increased sense of Shaw’s stature. If I should 
be too indulgent, there will be no dearth of writers with more rigor- 
ous standards to redress the balance. 

The chief obstacle at present to seeing Shaw's work whole arises 
from his postwar career. Criticism of even the three major plays 
published after 1918 has been inconclusive. While critics generally 
regard Heartbreak House (1919) highly, their admiration is often 
perfunctory and their reservations are considerable. Shaw’s friendly 
interpreters like Archibald Henderson and William Irvine have not 
been enthusiastic about this play. The freer, more fluid technique, 
first found in the Hell scene of Man and Superman (1903), disturbs 
some people, while others find the symbolic contours of the play too 
obscure and elusive. Back to Methuselah (1921) has fared still 
worse; some of Shaw’s most perceptive critics like Eric Bentley, 
William Irvine, and Edmund Wilson have been lukewarm, especially 
about the last section, “As Far as Thought Can Reach.” I find for my- 
self something forbidding and perhaps sinister in the impersonalized 
ecstacy celebrated by the Ancients and their immobile scorn of the 
merely human; but any such reaction should not blind one to the 
intellectual subtlety, the architectonic mastery, the stylistic bravura, 
and the incisive satire of the postwar scene and of human nature in 
the cycle as a whole, nor to the pathos which suffuses “In the Begin- 
ning’ and “Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman.” In the only adequate 
treatment of this modern ‘Pentateuch,’’ Margery M. Morgan’ has 
pointed the way to a more discerning estimate through her detailed 
consideration of its “musical’’ and “‘ironical’’ structure — Shaw's 
skilled use of repeated patterns to support and elucidate one another 
in the widely separated eras of history represented in the various 
sections of the work. Few would dispute the supremacy of Saint Joan 
(1924) in the Shavian canon, but too few perhaps recognize its 
dialectical versatility as its closest link with the plays which preceded 
and followed it, or the somewhat atypical focussing, for this period 
of Shaw’s work, on the destiny of one commanding figure. 
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Most critics have dismissed the plays beginning with The Apple- 
Cart (1929) as negligible, but such a judgment is too facile, I think. 
None of these plays is first-rate; yet collectively they represent an 
authentic extension of Shaw's artistry as he tried to find new methods 
for interpreting the absurdities of a refractory age. In these plays he 
exploited, accordingly, the “fantasia” technique which he had first 
used in Heartbreak House and which he had in par derived from 
Chekhov. Shaw evidently felt that only in such a relaxed form—in 
which contrapuntally arranged characters move freely on and off 
the stage and talk at varying lengths—could he project with im- 
mediacy his sense of a disintegr rating society. We should recognize, 
first, that Shaw seldom did over again W hat he had already done 
well, and secondly, that his treatment of new situations and the 
evolving of new expedients for presenting them are measures of 
his elasticity and versatility. We should assess Too True to Be Good 
and The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles on their somewhat at- 
tenuated merits rather than regret unduly the absence in the postwar 
years of a Pygmalion or a Major Barbara. 

The real weakness of the later plays is Shaw’s lessening interest 
in personality as such. As a result, there are fewer fully formed 
characters and the structure is more abstract, since Shaw had become 
more concerned with philosophical and political issues than with the 
fortunes of individuals. Even from these plays, however, we can 
cull memorable characters to demonstrate that Shaw's protean sym- 
pathies had not atrophied and that his eye for personal idiosyncrasy 
was still clear: King Magnus, Proteus, and Boanerges, Aubrey Bagot 
and the Patient, Sir Arthur Chavender and Hipney, Charles II and 
Newton, Pra and Prola, and Sir Orpheus Midlander and the Egyp- 
tian Doctor, for instance. 

Shaw's eccentric and irresponsible support of Mussolini, Hitler, 
and Stalin at various times during the 1920's, 1930's, and 1940's 
may have warped our view of the plays written then. Because it 
makes light-hearted use of the sinister situation in Europe during 
the 1930's, Geneva is still difficult to see impartially. In the sense 
that most of his last work has relevance for us who live in an equal- 
ly troubled age, Shaw did not live too long. His postwar indifference 
to political realities going counter to his own cherished notions has, 
however, colored our view of what he did then and has perhaps 
obscured, too, the worth of what he had done earlier. 

The distrust of Yeats for comic art in general—for Shaw in 
particular—is still typical of many who came after him. Bruce R. 
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Park® has suggested, with discernment, why modern intellectuals, as 
distinct from playgoers, have thus disregarded Shaw. Most such 
intellectuals, he feels, are drawn to the universal and the elemental 
realities apprehended through tragic art rather than to the exposure 
of man’s folly under civilized conditions, the province of comedy. 

In the years since his death Shaw has received guarded praise, 
he has elicited hostility from some, and he has been ignored by 
others. For August 13, 1956, Tzme ran a short article, “The Sport of 
Tearing Down,” describing the asperity of many British centenary 
reappraisers of Shaw; yet in the year which followed, Paul V. Beck- 
ley in the New York Herald Tribune (July 14, 1957) reported that 
ten Shaw plays had been seen in New York by 1,425,000 people. 
If Shaw has not fared too well “officially,” his plays must have signi- 
ficant merit to account for such enthusiasm. What then are the 
qualities of Shavian drama which seem to be granting it a life in 
the theater without much help from the literary critics ? 


Il 


The vitality of the plays will insure the survival of many of 
them. Writing to Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Shaw once said that they 
“need a sort of bustle and crepitation of life which requires extra- 
ordinary energy and vitality.’"’ Shaw was thinking of his actors, but 
could hardly have expected them to possess qualities separate from 
those of the works they were to perform. Shaw infused his zest for 
experience and his passion for life into all he wrote; this energy and 
this enthusiasm function as an undercurrent in the plays, even those 
in which he seems most detached. Many critics have noticed this 
aloofness and have sometimes censured Shaw for it; they have not 
always realized the presence of that appetite for experience by which 
he was enabled to write a “‘realistic drama of complete brainy, pas- 
sional texture all through.’’* 

This vitality impregnates Shaw's characters as well. A stage 
densely populated with animated human beings is the residual image 
left by his most authentic plays. The indebtedness to the catholic- 
spirited and energetic Dickens, which Shaw many times acknow- 
ledged, is apparent with this difference—there are fewer characters 
whom Shaw idealized, so that there are fewer sentimental failures 
among them. His artists, precisely because he was so bound up in 
them, do not seem real, just as in Dickens Agnes Wickfield and 
Esther Summerson are false because of the novelist’s subjective in- 
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volvement with them. Shaw's artists—Apollodorus, Marchbanks, 
Dubedat, even Octavius—have this advantage, however, over the 
failures of Dickens; they are frequently compelling stage presences 
even if they are unconvincing persons. Shaw's energy of mind and 
extravagance of fancy combine to give his typical character — even 
a minor cne like Doolittle or like Nurse Guinness — a presence 
that enables him to dominate the world he knows or else to struggle 
eftectively for his rightful place in it, and to impress his identity upon 
us as readers or spectators. Shaw indicated long ago, in writing of 
Henry Arthur Jones, what the characters in drama should be like 
and stressed especially this element of vigor, which was later to be 
so well realized in his own creations. Jones observed people from 
lite, Shaw said, and abstracted what they really are as opposed to 
what they think of themselv es as being; to these sharp observations, 
all Jones added was ‘a certain energy of vision and intensity of 
conscience.” 

It is not their vitality alone which gives Shaw's characters their 
distinctiveness, but their variety and truth to life as well. The multt- 
plicity of character types helps produce that richness of texture, at 
once bewildering and invigorating, which is characteristic of a good 
Shaw play. The characters, granted, have something of their creator 
in them, but this does not mean they function only as mouthpieces 
for Shaw, a view perhaps less widespread now than it used to be. 
Shaw's own attitudes are so comprehensive, so relativistic, and so 
paradoxical that it would have been impossible for any one individ- 
ual to embody them all; conversely, it 7s possible for many different 
individuals, often temperamental opposites, to proclaim in the same 
play differing aspects of Shaw's thought without losing their personal 
identity. Shaw, of course, made his characters individuals by giving 
them a definite social status and occupation and by his wonderful 
sense of verbal propriety whereby a person's words inevitably betray 
what he ts. If the usual Shaw play contains a crowded universe that 
sometimes seems ready to fly apart, the men and women who popu- 
late it are authoritative individuals. In a typical work like Man and 
Superman we have not only such universal figures as the predatory 
woman and the reluctantly amorous man, but such newly envisioned 
types as Mrs. Whitefield (the parent without illusion who lacks the 
energy to act upon her knowledge), Violet Robinson (the young 
woman who, despite the modern revolution in morals, violently 
supports the conventions that give her authority), Mendoza (the 
rebel against society whose disaffection springs more from disap- 
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pointed love than from true conviction), and Hector Malone, Jr. 
(the American who is not quite convinced of continental superiority 
or of American supremacy). 

The types which return from play to play also have individuality 
because their specific situations differentiate them. For all their simt- 
larities, the supermen, the romantic heroines, or the maternal women 
in Shaw's plays differ from one another, and are always persons be- 
fore they are components of a category. Though in part Burgess, 
Mangan, and Broadbent are all capitalist fgures of contempt, they 
are not interchangeable. Burgess is the sly hypocrite, Broadbent the 
fool who is sometimes competent in spite of himself, and Mangan 
the shrewd entrepreneur whose strength lies in meanness rather than 
in self-sufficiency. 

As a dramatist Shaw became fascinated with “‘idiosyncracy, will, 
passion, impulse, whim as factors in human action,”*® in short, with 
the inconsistencies as well as the complications of human psychology, 
with Gloria Clandon’s sensuous nature as it overspreads the pedantic 
unconventionality of her education, with Ann Whitefield’s half-con- 
scious confusion of propriety and unscrupulousness, with Ellie 
Dunn's nature as it goes out toward love, recoils from it, and cynical- 
ly accepts, for the moment, an opportunistic marriage. Shaw does 
fail to emphasize one range of psychological complication: the tn- 
dividual’s introspective search for salvation. This aspect of the inner 
life is not completely absent, if we remember the confrontations of 
such characters as Caesar, Barbara Undershaft, Lavinia, Captain 
Shotover, Ellie Dunn, Joan of Arc, even the Patient (T00 True to Be 
Good) with their souls. Psychological complication is expressed for 
the most part, however, in a character's outward conflicts with cir- 
cumstance or with other people rather than in struggle with himself; 
such conflicts, furthermore, are revealed through language more 
than through overt action. The contention, for example, between 
Dick Dudgeon and his mother, in the action-filled The Devil's Dis- 
ciple, is the result more of what Mrs. Dudgeon says in Act I to 
Christy, Anthony Anderson, Judith, and Essie than of what Dick or 
his mother do in the play. 

Shaw once told Stephen Winsten that he would never have writ- 
ten plays if he had not been ‘‘a chaos of contradictions.’’"? Shaw pro- 
jected into all of his best plays precisely this personal sense of the 
intricacies of experience. His view of truth is paradoxical: truth is 
provisional and revealed in time as a series of significant reversals 
from the customary and the expected, and it will often include 
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seemingly irreconcilable elements. Shaw's tendency ts to explore the 
partial revelations of reality made in each play and to reconcile ap- 
parent contradictions and paradoxes without resolving them — to 
probe a situation, that is, and do no more, generally, than to give 
passing judgment upon it. This is sufficient to let us know where 
Shaw stands—with Father Keegan in John Bull's Other Island as 
opposed to Broadbent—but not so definite as to preclude the possi- 
bility that Larry Doyle may be wiser than either with his receptivity 
and his via media position. That Shaw makes such use of the “unre- 
solved paradox’ has bothered Francis Fergusson. Possibly Shaw ts 
inconclusive as Fergusson asserts, but may not this open and vigor- 
ous assault upon the complexities of social and spiritual life account 
in part for that sense of the elusive and the inexhaustible which 
Shavian drama at its best still manages to convey ? 

Shaw's plays embrace two planes of reality, the plane on which 
men and women live with one another as social beings in civilized 
society and the plane on which the central characters explore their 
deepest selves. Thus there are, as in Major Barbara, characters whose 
existence is superficial—Lady Britomart, Stephen Undershaft, Sarah, 
Lomax, Snobby Price, and Rummy Mitchens—as opposed to those 
through whom Shaw expresses profound social, political, and spirit- 

ual values—Cusins, Barbara and Andrew Undershaft. These two 
planes of existence are rarely coterminous, so that the perceptive and 
sensitive individual soon finds himself in conflict with social usages. 
So much has been made of Shaw as the champion of conscience over 
convention that only now are we beginning to realize that much of 
his distinction lies precisely in his realistic presentation of that life 
where convention is supreme. Not even Oscar W itlde has captured 
so well the whole glittering surface and shimmer of polite life in 
the upper middle class and the aristocracy — witness relevant se- 
quences from Widowers’ Houses, You Never Can Tell, Man and 
Superman, Major Barbara, and Misalliance. Thus Francis Fergusson 
and Eric Bentley argue, with some truth, that the basis for Shavian 
drama is “Wilde's enlightened drawing room.” In spite of Shaw's 
professed aim of overturning institutionalized attitudes, the coherent- 
ly organized society of Edwardian England may have given more 
stability to his universe than he might have been willing to acknowl- 
edge, and by implication a firmer structure to these plays than to 
those which followed the war. As comedies of manners, the plays I 
have mentioned and others accrue abundance and brilliance through 
Shaw's almost unconscious identification with the opulent society he 
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was ostensibly satirizing. The upshot is that we value Shaw more 
for his “realism” than we may have done once, at the same time that 
we can see that “realism” as such is less important in the Shavian 
cosmology than we may once have thought. 

Shaw, we must grant, is less interested in the panoply of polite 
life than in exposing its unrealities. Surface pleasantry and glamor 
are mostly at odds with a more genuine, less hy pocritical order of 
reality. In a typical Shaw play the drawing room its a stylized back- 
drop against which the main figures project and define their destinies 
as human beings; in the process they attain moments of insight more 
profound than those their normal routines would generally permit. 
In fact, setting loses solidity and gradually assumes suggestions of 
fantasy in Heartbreak House and the later plays. The drawing room, 
however, is only one among the vivid backgrounds which Shaw used 
in this manner. They all have an indisputable basis in reality but are 
in themselves extraordinary enough to compel attention. Shaw often 
had recourse to the new and unusual scene—such as the cockney 
flower stall in Pygmalion, the Salvation Army shelter and munitions 
factory in Major Barbara, the romantic Round Tower in John Bull's 
Other Island, Hell itself in Man and Superman, the Garden of Eden 
and the world of futurity in Back to Methuselah, and a colonial 
African locale in Too True to Be Good—in order to create an in- 
effaceable impression, to relax a play in greater or lesser degree from 
an average reality, and to obtain an aura of the bizarre or dream-like 
Or visionary. 


II] 


From this examination of Shavian locales, we may note the nice 
balance the playwright secures between realism and artifice. The 
artifice is an element which has repelled some in Shaw’s audiences; 
and there is more of it than one might expect from a writer who so 
vocally assured us that he was a realist and a propagandist rather 
than an artist. It was undoubtedly the strongly individual quality 
of the plays rather than their imputed formlessness which originally 
alienated many people from them. We are in a better position to 
appreciate the artifice—or conscious artistry—in the plays, though 
this may be the element which still prevents a satisfactory appraisal 
of the works beginning with Heartbreak House. 

Action as well as scene is often exaggerated, and has only its 
basis in average experience. Shaw often used the unusual incident 
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or heightened the ordinary occurrence for his own purposes. Gentle- 
manly Johnny Burgoyne’s suave persuasions in The Devil's Disciple 
that Dick Dudgeon consent to be hanged for treason rather than be 
shot, Broadbent's presumable victory in an Irish parliamentary elec- 
tion in John Bull's Other Island by virtue of intellectual incapacity, 
Lina’s plane crash into the Summerhays’ greenhouse in Misal/iance, 
Captain Shotover’s experiments with dynamite in Heartbreak House 
to find a psychic ray ‘‘to blow up the human race if it goes too far, 
and Private Meek’s controlling the fortunes of the British empire in 
Too True to Be Good while Colonel Tallboys (his commanding of- 
ficer) does his water colors—all these are incidents on the border- 
line between realism and fantasy. They are incidents in which Shaw 
strains at probability in order to achieve startling effects that do not 
altogether violate our sense of verisimilitude. 

Shaw's recourse to artifice is most pronounced in his purposeful 
distortion of his characters; and this will in part account for the 
reservations some have expressed concerning them. Granted that 
Shaw is a realist in analyzing human motives, it must be remembered 
that this realism is psychological rather than an attempt to copy his 
characters, in all cases, directly from nature. As a critic in the 1890's, 
Shaw complained that stage human nature was not at all like actual 
human nature;"’ in his own practice he was a “realist” to the degree 
that he would supersede the stock figures of the ‘‘well-made play’ 
with others more credible. But even a realistic psychology imposed 
its own conventions. Shaw decided upon characters who were more 
articulate, more penetrating, and more sophisticated than they might 
be in life, and thus combined “the extreme of unnaturalness with 
the deepest attainable naturalness.’”** This “unnaturalness” of Shaw's 
people, in spite of their abundant stage lite, is perhaps their most 
striking, interesting, and controversial aspect to our present sensibil- 
ity. Eric Bentley has juscly said that Shaw’s characters respond natur- 
ally even when their situations are not natural;'* he might also have 
said they respond naturally even when they have been exaggerated 
into grotesques or caricatures. 

In a remark to Hesketh Pearson, Shaw regarded his work as being 
midway between “the two extremes of actual portraiture and pure 
fancy work suggested by a glance or an anecdote’’;’® thus “‘studies 
from life’ alternate in his plays, he said, with “pure fictions.” What 
often happened in a major character, however, was that Shaw em- 
bodied both these extremes. The memorable figures in the Shavian 
pantheon are those whose foundations in human nature and social 
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nulieu are indisputable but whose lines are also grandly conceived 
and whose ultimate dimensions reach toward the fantastic, the 
archetypal, and, upon occasion, the mythological. Stylized or fictitious 
elements, accordingly, enlarge such figures as Captain Brassbound and 
Lady Cicely Waynflete, nnndiens and Father Keegan, Andrew 
Undersh: ift, Doolittle, Hector and Hesione Hushabye, Captain Shot- 
over, Joan of Arc and the Dauphin, such figures as Adam and Eve, 
Burge and Lubin, Zoo and Napoleon from Back to Methuselah. 
Most likely, we have never known in our own experience people 
identical with these, but we have known people similar to them. 
Such also is the effect produced by Dickens’ characters. Shaw's en- 
visaging of the imaginative process in Dickens admirably illustrates 
the elements of artifice, exaggeration, and purposeful distortion 
present in his own creations: “‘it is possible to combine a mirrorlike 
exactness of character drawing with the wildest extravagances of 
humorous expression and grotesque situation. ** There ts no better 
summary of the complicated relationship of Shaw’s characters in 
general to their social milieu than that provided by Aubrey Bagot, 
in the soliloquy which concludes the play, when he comments upon 
the people in Too True to Be Good: ‘There is something fantastic 
about them, something unreal and perverse, something profoundly 
unsatisfactory. They are too absurd to be believed in; yet they are 
not fictions: the newspapers are full of them: what storyteller, how- 
ever reckless a liar, would dare to invent figures so improbable as 
men and women with their minds stripped naked?” It is as if the 
truth about ourselves and others is strange because of our instinctive 
avoidance of it; when we are confronted with it, we are at a loss to 
know which is the more incredible — this truth or our ordinary 
complacent existence. In the plays after Sant Joan and in sections of 
Back to Methuselah, Shaw perhaps too often followed his idiosyn- 
cratic inventiveness in drawing characters so that the element of 
artifice crowds out a convincing psychology. 

Artifice intrudes not only in the scenes, the action, and the 
characters of Shaw’s plays, but in the structure as well. In Shaw the 
same ambiguity applies to form as to depicting character: to what 
extent is form the result of spontaneous inspiration and to what 
extent is it the result of elements manipulated and arranged for 
effect ? Shaw maintained that the germ of a play came to him either 
as a scene or as overheard conversation between characters in a scene. 
He never knew precisely where they would take him, but would, he 
said, ‘imagine characters and let them rip’; likewise he avoided 
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plots like “the plague.”'"* In agreement with twentieth-century expert- 
mentalists in the novel, Shaw felt that plot no longer prov ided a vital 
artistic convention. Plot he would replace by a new convention tn 
which a series of social, moral, and intellectual conflicts between 
the characters resulted in an incremental revelation of their inner- 
most selves. Distrust of plot did not mean a disregard of structure 
or oblivion to the requirements of form. Like practitioners of the 
modern short story such as Chekhov, Joyce or Katherine Mansfeld, 
Shaw believed that the literary artist should exploit the ramifications 
of a single complex incident. He had, in fact, developed a preference 
for this sort of “homogeneous” play, as opposed to the ‘well made” 
play, in The Quintessence of Ibsenism (Appendix to 1891 edition), 
but was unable to apply his theory completely until he wrote Man 
and Superman (1903). After this, emphasis became increasingly 
psychological and Shaw relegated plot to the periphery of his art. 
One of Shaw's influences upon contemporary drama which remains 
to be charted is his contribution to the evolution of non-naturalitstic 
forms, in the interest of securing a more fluid medium and of escaping 
from strict bondage to observed fact. 

Shaw attempted to replace plot by a supple and complex sense of 
design. In an early review of the dramatized The Sorrows of Satan 
by Marie Corelli, Shaw had stressed the need for design in the drama: 


Real life, in spite of the efforts of States, Churches, and indi- 
viduals to reduce its haphazards to order, 7s morally absurd for 
the most part: Prometheus gains but little on Jupiter; and his 
defeats are the staple of tragedy. It is the privilege of the drama 
to make life intelligible, at least hypothetically, by introducing 
moral design into it, even if that design be only to shew that 
moral design is only an illusion, a demonstration which cannot 
be made without some counter-demonstration of the laws of life 
with which it clashes.'s 


In short, Shaw argued for the technical innovations he had found in 
Wagner: “regard for system, order, logic, symmetry, and syntax.” 
Design must come from within, he felt, rather than be arbitrarily 
imposed from without. Shaw’s intelligence ordered his materials, even 
when, after 1903, he gradually abandoned the conventional forms of 
the drama. Design increasingly became a matter of modulating a 
character's utterance, of exploiting ironic contrasts, of grouping 
characters in various symmetries, of balancing discussions or inci- 
dents with one another, of repetitions and repetitions with variations. 
Even the plays of the 1930's illustrate movement and controlling 
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intelligence, though design is not implicated primarily in the fortunes 
of the characters. Study of the structure of The Apple-Cart reveals 
two acts which are patterned almost identically, pivoted upon a comic 
interlude between King Magnus and his mistress Orinthia; whereas 
On the Rocks illustrates both a forward and a cyclic movement, in that 
the social crisis is the same at the end of the play as it is at the 
beginning, while Sir Arthur Chavender has moved forward from 
political ignorance to political wisdom, following the conversion 
pattern which organizes many of Shaw’s plays. 

If his conventions were novel, they were still conventions as 
Shaw maintained in 1950 in a reply to an attack upon his dramaturgy 
by Terence Rattigan: 


Opera taught me to shape my plays into recitatives, arias, duets, 
trios, ensemble, finales, and bravura pieces to display the technical 
accomplishments of the executants, with the quaint result that all 
the critics, friendly and hostile, took my plays to be so new, so 
extraordinary, so revolutionary, that the Times critic declared they 
are not plays at all as plays had been defined for all time by 
Aristotle. The truth was that I was going back atavistically to 
Aristotle, to the tribune stage, to the circus, to the didactic 
Mysteries, to the word music of Shakespeare, to the forms of my 
idol, Mozart, and to the stage business of the great players whom 
I had actually seen acting, from Barry Sullivan, Salvini, and 
Ristori to Coquelin and Chaliapin. I was, and still am, the most 
old-fashioned playwright outside China and Japan.*° 


According to John Gassner, Shaw wrote comic fugues, much in the 
tradition of the other great masters of comedy, Aristophanes and 
Moliére. Such musical terminology is apt when discussing Shavian 
technique, as we can gather from Shaw's references to opera in the 
last quotation. The composition of a successful stage fugue will 
depend upon the free manipulation of character, theme, and incident 
and then upon their combination into a consistent and patterned 
whole through the controlling hand of the artist. 

One major aspect of Shavian dramatic artifice is, of course, the 
famous rhetoric, which helps to determine design and in large part 
delineates the characters. Shaw's language lives because, like the 
other facets of his drama, it combines the natural and the unnatural 
in exactly the right proportions. On the one hand, thematic materia! 
is embodied in “the idiomatic, vernacular language, by which feeling, 
which is . . . the true material of the drama, leaps into expression.”*’ 
On the other hand, the artist owes it to himself to utilize all the 
linguistic resources available to him, resources which Shaw once 
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listed in The Quintessence of Ilbsenism as ‘rhetoric, irony, argument, 
paradox, epigram, parable, the rearrangement of haphazard facts 
into orderly and intelligent situations.’’ The language ts always lucid, 
supple, and alive, and confers in itself a modicum of life upon the 
speaker. This scintillating language is also greatly flexible, revealing 
for the most part the individual's ordinary social self but always 
providing hints, too, of his innermost psyche when he is not con- 
sciously analyzing himself. Even hostile critics have recognized the 
rhetorical basis of the Shavian theater. Christopher Caudwell, for 
instance, once described Shaw’s plays as being “unearthly ballets of 
bloodless categories.’"** This phrase is, in fact, an accurate and 
suggestive one; and we might accept it, were we to add these addi- 
tional words that Caudwell would have rejected — ‘which still have 
life and passion.’ Everyone knows that the impact of the Hell scere 
from Man and Superman is great, though there is no stage action; 
movement and control are intellectual and rhetorical, speech entirely 
superseding incident. 

Sensitivity to the manifold resources of language, and strong 
subjective passion, are revealed especially in the two most stirring 
solo pieces from the Hell scene, when the Devil condemns the world 
of men for their hypocritical belligerency and social indifference, and 
when Don Juan with indignation scorns the friends of the Devil and 
passes to a condemnation of governing class respectability and the 
empty absolutes it professes allegiance to. The first of these speeches, 
beginning “And is Man any the less destroying himself for all that 
boasted brain of his?’ ' employs the forthright statement, the rhetorical 
question, the balanced construction, the exciting contrast, the vigorous 
climax, openly scornful of Man as “the inventor of the rack, the 
stake, the gallows, the electric chair; of sword and gun and poison 
gas: above all, of justice, duty, patriotism, and all the other isms by 
which even those who are clever enough to be humanely disposed 
are persuaded to become the most destructive of all the destroy ers. 
The second of these sequences, beginning “Your friends are the 
dullest dogs I know,” exploits parallelism and contrast for some 
twenty-five lines with resounding cumulative forcefulness; in what 
follows Don Juan uses, in addition, a mélange of the rhetorical ques- 
tion, the exaggerated statement and paradox, and a withering invec- 
tive as the Spanish aristocracy and the Devil both come under his 
contemptuous notice. 

“What the devil else can a classical play consist of ?’’ rejoined 
Shaw when Archibald Henderson queried him about the objections 
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of certain critics to the plays as being all conversation, dialectic and 
debate.** Another element of artifice in Shaw’s work, therefore, is 
the ‘discussion,’ the set presentation of intellectual issues, with the 
different characters representing various facets of the Shavian 
ideology. Looking back in 1913 upon Ibsen’s example and his own 
practices (The Quintessence of Ibsenism, revised edition), Shaw 
judged an interesting play to be one in which “problems of conduct 
and character of personal importance to the audience are raised and 
suggestively discussed.’ Indeed, the ultimate consequences of debate 
might be great in life and art; and a consciousness of this pervades 
Shavian drama. In the revised The Quintessence of Ibsenism Shaw 
accordingly declared, “a difference of opinion between husband and 
wife as to living in town or country might be the beginning of an 
appalling tragedy or a capital comedy.” In the same work, Shaw re- 
marked that, historically, there have been two main strands in the 
drama, ‘‘the desire to have a dance and the desire to hear a story. 
The dance became a rant: the story became a situation.” This 
smoldering conviction that the intellect should ‘‘dance’’ while the 
individual meditates erupted into the long and fervent speeches 
especially abundant in Man and Superman and the plays written 
thereafter. For the ideas to have a vigorous life, however, the char- 
acters must, as Shaw declared, be possessed with them. In his best 
plays ideas are inseparable from the personalities which embody 
them, while these personalities are comprehensive identities, not purely 
intellectual ones. If they are intoxicated with their own ideas, the 
characters escape the abstractness of allegory, since they are sociolog- 
ically accurate and psychologically complex. Still, ideas may have 
been basic, since Shaw often conceived his plays as conversations 
which had then to be separated into the disputants; he seems to have 
worked from ideas outward rather than from the external features 
of personalities inward to a formulation of value. In the plays in the 
1930's some of the characters lose vital identity and symbolic fullness 
and do become, in The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles and else- 
where, the one-dimensional figures usually associated with literary 
allegory. 

As Walter Allen has pointed out (T. L. S., July 27, 1956), Shaw’s 
ideas are large ones, in spite of their eclectic origin. The debates use 
ideas furnished by many Victorian and Edwardian thinkers, most of 
whom are still important; those who influenced Shaw's cosmology 
later in his career were Bergson, Einstein, and the twentieth-century 
philosopher-scientists like Jeans and Eddington; if Marx contributed 
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greatly to Shaw's thought, Freud contributed little. More important 
than their absolute validity is the use to which Shaw put his ideas. 
Through dialectical interchange, the characters gradually approach 
the abstract truth and, incidentally, the truth about themselves. Shaw 
has, moreover, isolated, without mentioning his sources in the plays 
themselves, much that is permanently valuable in Darwin, Marx, 
Ruskin, and Nietzsche; whereas outmoded or only partially valid 
concepts, like the vitalistic biology of LeMarck or the diabolism of 
Blake, contributed to a personal mythology that often has a pertinence 
for us beyond that found in its component elements. 

Shaw once told Archibald Henderson that “like a greengrocer 
and unlike a minor poet I have lived instead of dreaming and feeding 
myself with artistic confectionery.”** Thus there is authentic life in 
the plays because Shaw lived intensively. If some of his formulations 
may be questionable, the deficiency 1s offset by his general acuteness 
and by his breadth of view. Notw ithst: nding the v vagaries in Shavian 
ideology, it is centrally sound, as the expression of a man who de- 
clared early in his career (in a letter to Henry Arthur Jones, January 
8, 1895): “no man produces a work of art of the very first order 
except under the presence of a strong conviction and definite meaning 
as to the constitution of the world.”** Shaw felt the playwright’s art 
must be anchored in his experience, no matter how he might later 
transform it. Although, as we have seen, he was a conscientious and 
reliable artist, he felt that a varied life was more important for him 
as a writer than technical proficiency. In the mornings, for example, 
Shaw would work on Man and Superman, while in the afternoons 
he addressed numerous gatherings on social and political questions 
and performed civic duties as vestryman and borough councillor for 
St. Pancras, London. Without his sense of social actuality deriving 
from an overriding interest in political economy, Man and Superman 
and most of his other plays would not exist as they do. Contrary to 
the Marxist critics who feel that Shaw lost touch in his plays with 
socialistic theory, I would hold that his Fabianism enriched his plays 
by giving him a sense of the economic and political factors that de- 
termine social environment; the result is that even in the fantasias 
we question less what Shaw began with than the direction he may 
have given it. Shaw, of course, felt that his plays had increased 
vitality and intellectual substance by virtue of his long-time involve- 
ment in political economy: “In all the plays my economic studies 
have played as important a part as a knowledge of anatomy does in 
the works of Michael Angelo. ’** 
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Just as his knowledge of social forces prevented his plays from 
becoming tenuous, so his doctrine of creative evolution — for all that 
it may be unsatisfactory as a philosophy or a religion — prevented 
them from becoming mere illustrations of Fabian theory or of any 
other set program for social improvement. According to creative 
evolution, the development of society is continuous, ideas are never 
static, and values keep changing. Shaw accordingly felt that a closed 
system of ideas could not be substituted for the incremental revela- 
tions of the Life-Force. In the free air of his vitalistic philosophy, 
then, his characters could develop as impulse and passion directed. 
Creative evolution gave Shaw a speculative turn of mind, a spiritual 
interpretation of nature, and an enlarged view of reality, whereby 
he escaped the purely doctrinaire. The “religion” which ruined Shaw 
as a propagandist saved him as an artist. Ultimately, his religion was 
more important to him than his socialism. He tended, therefore, to 
value the spiritual progress of humanity as more significant than its 
material reorganization, as we may infer from this letter to Tolstoi 
in 1909: “none of us want to be like our fathers, the intention of 

the Universe being that we should be like God.’’*’ 
| Comprehensive as Shaw’s view of reality was, it was not compre- 
hensive enough. Most commentators agree, and the conclusion is 
inescapable, that Shaw lacked a sense of the engrained evil in hu- 
manity and thus a knowledge of some of its most sinister potential- 
ities. Shaw spoke truly when he described his genius as “‘dialectic, 
not daemonic. ** He does not disregard the malevolent so much as 
minimize it; such a discounting of a cardinal reality is more danger- 
ous, perhaps, that ignoring it. Shaw does possess an abiding, possibly 
an obsessive, sense of social evil — of the inhumanity of the man 
without principle (a Sir George Crofts or a Mangan) and of the 
injustice that fosters a Kitty Warren, a Peter Shirley, or a Snobby 
Price. There are the malignant eftects of neurotic personalities like 
Mrs. Dudgeon or the Gilbeys and Knoxes (Fanny's First Play); there 
is the noxious influence of a drifter like Randall the Rotter and of an 
insensitive bureaucrat like Hastings Utterword in Heartbreak House: 
and there is recognition of the evil deriving from uncontrolled pas- 
sion — from the savagery and revengefulness of Caesar’s subordi- 
nates and from the vindictiveness of twisted souls like Captain Brass- 
bound and Sir Howard Hallam. Though Shaw can recreate the agony 
of an individual in torment, even his most deeply felt figures, like 
Barbara Undershaft, Lavinia, or Ellie Dunn, recover a little too 
quickly from their suffering. Arland Ussher has indicated another 
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of Shaw’s limitations, his inability to envision power as a corruptive 
influence. Like Carlyle before him, Shaw felt that the commanding 
individual would use his personal force benevolently rather than 
arbitrarily. If the definiteness of Shaw’s political and metaphysical 
thought gives his plays a consistency and a broadness of reference 
which they would not otherwise possess, still his formulations are 
sometimes rigid or expeditious. His sense of ethical and psychological 
complication is sure, but the articles of his intellectual faith are 
sometimes too clearly and efficiently stated. Possibly this is why Back 
to Methuselah, for all its brilliance, does not actively engage the 
emotions, even when it fascinates the intellect. 


IV 


Many writers on Shaw have tried to narrow his achievement to a 
list of ten or fewer plays and have then implied that what remains 
can be disregarded. No real agreement exists among these critics as 
to Shaw’s best plays, although Sant Joan and Heartbreak House are 
on almost all their lists. In evaluating the plays, we can, I think, 
follow Shaw, in a prefatory note to the American performance of 
Major Barbara in 1915-16. There he asserted that his reputation “as 
a serious dramatist’’ rests chiefly upon “three plays of exceptional 
weight and magnitude’ written in the early twentieth century, Man 
and Superman, John Bull's Other Island, and Major Barbara.” These 
plays are still among his best, and illustrate, furthermore, Shaw's 
conception of himself as a tragicomic writer. In discussing Brieux, 
Shaw defined the tragicomedy as being “true to life’’ and comprising 
“not only an entertainment but a history and a criticism of con- 
temporary morals.’ ** Shaw thought that Ibsen wrote this kind of 
drama; and he regarded his own plays as being the more valid in 
their analysis of modern society by virtue of their mixture of “‘oppor- 
tunities’ — “the comedy tissue is shot through with reality and trag- 
edy.”*? The writer of tragicomedy is the anxious moralist, who now 
is free from the slickness of the well-made play, the unconvincing 
plot contrivances of stage tragedy, the sentimentalities of romantic 
literature, and the posturings of melodrama. The “new’”’ playwright 
would consequently regard Hedda Gabler’s life as more wretched 
than her violent death.** The three plays already mentioned accom- 
plish the fusion of the amusing and the serious, and are more com- 
prehensive in outlook and scope than most of the plays written 
previously. All three are somewhat atypical, while still representative 
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of Shaw at his most original and germinal. 

In this same category, I should also place Heartbreak House, 
Saint Joan, Back to Methuselah, possibly Caesar and Cleopatra and 
Androcles and the Lion. \f the last two lack the scope and authority 
of the others, they are possibly the more engaging. I have included 
Saint Joan here because of its commanding place in the Shavian 
canon and the modern theater, though it is more properly a tragedy 
than a tragicomedy. Most of these plays have been successes in the 
theater, but for some of them staging and décor, not to mention 
sheer length and difficulties in casting, stand in the way of ready 
revivals. New productions of John Bull’s Other Island and full-scale 
presentations of Man and Superman and Back to Methuselah will 
result, | hope, in more informed estimates of these underestimated 
or misunderstood plays. The tragicomedies represent Shaw's comic 
genius less purely than some of his other work, but they do reveal, 
especially in Man and Superman, John Bull's Other Island, and 
Androcles and the Lion, his wonderful wit and humor. These are 
Shaw's most imposing works; they are exploratory rather than dog- 
matic, elusive rather than conclusive; and they call, therefore, for the 
greatest amount of analysis. 

A second category of Shaw's plays includes the exuberant com- 
edies, which lack the breadth and complication of the tragicomedies 
but which represent Shaw in more relaxed and personable mood. 
Shaw referred to some of them like You Never Can Tell and Fanny's 
First Play as potboilers, but they are inspired ones, whose verve, 
vivacity and wit are great. Additional plays in this group are Arms 
and the Man, Candida, The Devil's Disciple, Pygmalion, The Apple- 
Cart, Too True to Be Good, and In Good King Charles's Golden 
Days. In second-line Shaw I would also place the “‘unpleasant’’ Mrs. 
Warren's Profession, which lacks the firmness of Shaw’s best tragi- 
comedies although its vitality and bracing characters give it dis- 
tinction. 

A third category would consist of those plays which are feasible 
under certain conditions for the stage, which are fresh and witty, but 
which sometimes lack that consistency of tone and conception in- 
herent in Shaw at his best. In this division of Shaw’s work, I would 
place the early ventures Widowers’ Houses and The Philanderer 
(which have a sardonic asperity Shaw never quite matched later), 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, Getting Married, Misalliance, On 
the Rocks, The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles, and The Doctor's 
Dilemma. The Doctor’s Dilemma does not deserve, I feel, the high 
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place some critics have given it. Shaw exaggerates the irresponsibility 
of the medical profession and, in my opinion, presents the doctor 
with a factitious instead of a genuine problem. 

In my judgment of Shaw, three things will be apparent: Shaw 
has more good work to his credit than most estimates allow, the 
force and savor of the early “unpleasant” plays has not yet been 
appreciated, and more remains to be said about the disquisitory plays 
written after Saint Joan. | have not mentioned the one-act plays; some 
of them are ephemeral, but some, like How He Lied to Hev Husband, 
Great Catherine, and O'Flaherty, V.C., are remarkable either for 
their exuberance or insight. As it stands, all the plays I have named 
have a vigorous identity and attest to the depth, breadth, and variety 
of Shaw's achievement. 

Writing long ago about the dramas of Henry Arthur Jones, Shaw 
thought them noteworthy for their “creative imagination, curious 
observation, inventive humor, originality, sympathy, and sincerity. *° 
This is almost as if he were, at this point, trying to characterize the 
Shavian accomplishment. With Chesterton we might agree that Shaw 
made the drama intelligent and intelligible, that he made it phil- 
osophic, and that he obliterated the cynic; or perhaps Arland Ussher 
summarizes more pungently when he describes Shaw as a Socrates 
who was also an Aristophanes. This fusion of comic inventiveness 
with probing intelligence is rare in the theater. Though no one can 
doubt the sharpness of Shaw's mind within certain limits and his 
part in making the drama an intellectual venture, he is to be more 
highly regarded, if anything, for his sheer vitality, his comic inven- 
tiveness, and his conscious artistry. “The unquenchable gaiety of 
genius,’”** which Shaw felt was Mrs. Patrick Campbell's on occasion, 
was his also. In Shaw we have a free spirit, an energetic and flexible 
mind, and an incisive and ranging intelligence. A strain of ethical 
idealism, Shaw’s heritage from Plato and from romanticism, 1s re- 
vealed as authentic sentiment when his protagonists are most intense, 
an idealism which is the more genuine for Shaw's impatience with 
an idealism which masks cant and sentimentality. Shaw revealed this 
strain of moral self-reliance and spiritual consecration at its most 
infectious when in 1905 he formulated his purpose in life: “I have 
honour and humanity on my side, wit in my head, skill in my hand, 
and a higher life for my aim.’** Shaw embodied with zest and light- 
ness just these qualities in upward of twenty-five substantial plays. 
In light of this achievement, he has yet to receive the posthumous 
recognition due him. 
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Ionesco and the Ritual of Nihilism 


by JOHN T. DANIEL 


When he was young, Ionesco tells us, he preferred the puppet- 
shows in the Luxembourg Gardens to either the films or theatre. 
He liked the puppets, he says, because the fictional reality of the 
story did not coincide with the flesh-and-blood reality of the actors 
on stage.’ This division certainly seems to have influenced his plays. 
They are allegories and parodies of reality that compel the actor to 
leave behind all his experience of life —to be the exact opposite 
of a “Method” actor. The emphasis is on external rather than internal 
action, and like puppet-shows, the plays are blatantly theatrical. But 
puppet-shows are not art because they do not seriously affect us. We 

can laugh comfortably at characters who are such absurd and gro- 
tesque imitations of ourselves that there is no danger of identifica- 
tion. On a higher level we can enjoy puppet-shows because they are 
a kind of ritual. We know more or less what is going to happen, 
and we know the ending will give the whole a unity and pattern. 
There is the same ceremonial certainty of ritual, the same repetition 
of words, and the same symmetry of action. Where there is no iden- 
tification we are content to rest on the surface, as we should be watch- 
ing a religious ceremony we cannot understand. But as soon as we are 
involved we demand reasons. The characters in Ionesco’s plays are 
involved in a ritual that has lost all contact with the life that pro- 
duced it. They are unable to explain why they should be performing 
certain actions, saying certain words. They have forgotten or never 
knew the meaning of the ceremony they practise so meticulously. 
And grotesque as they are, we recognize that their ritual is essentially 
the same as our own. 

The Killer, first produced in 1959, is Ionesco’s most savage in- 
dictment of modern man, his most overt statement on the nihilism 
and despair confronting the individual today. Berenger, the hero, 
yearns to live in an ideal city that has recently been built outside 
Paris. He longs to escape from his present surroundings where 
“everything is damp; the coal, the bread, the wind, the wine, the 
walls, the air, and even the fire.” In the ideal city he will recapture 
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the “blazing fire’ of his youth. But the architect responsible for the 
city is not listening to Berenger. He is answering the telephone, and 
he ignores Berenger's lyricism. He informs him in a matter- of-fact 
way that there is a killer in the ideal city, a murderer who waylays 
the inhabitants with trinkets, and offers as a final temptation, to 
show them a picture of the Colonel. They can never resist, and while 
they are looking, the killer strikes. Berenger is appalled. He tries to 
persuade the architect (who is also the police superintendent) to 
act. But the architect is coldly indifferent — his staff is overworked, 
and besides, they all want to see the Colonel's picture, too. In the 
next act the scene is set in Berenger’s room, old, dowdy, and like 
many of Ionesco’s rooms, reeking with use. It has been lived in to the 
point of decay. Outside, the voices of the concierge, the postman and 
a clochard emphasize the stale quality of the interior. Berenger enters 
to find his friend Edouard awaiting him. Edouard has a withered 
arm, and spits frequently into his handkerchief. He is carrying a 
black briefcase thai spills open and displays the picture of the 
Colonel, the trinkets, and the killer’s personal diary. Berenger, how- 
ever, refuses to connect. He persuades Edouard — who is clearly the 
killer in one sense — to go with him to the police station. Edouard 
agrees, but deliberately leaves his briefcase behind. 

En route to the police station they pass a political meeting where 
the whole gamut of ‘solutions’, social, political and moral is gone 
through in Punch and Judy style. Berenger discovers the loss of the 
briefcase, and there is some satire on the unhelpful police. Edouard 
returns to the apartment, and Berenger continues alone. 

The last scene is a long monologue by Berenger, one of the most 
powerfully moving passages in all Ionesco’s work. As he walks along, 
the streets fade away until finally he meets the killer. The two char- 
acters are picked out in pale light on the empty waste of a plain. 
The killer says nothing. He is ‘“‘very small and puny.’ Or possibly, 
lonesco suggests, there is no killer at all. Berenger accuses the killer 
of destroying other people’s happiness as well as his own: 


I suppose you don’t believe in happiness. You think happiness 
is impossible in this world? You want to destroy the world 
because you think it’s doomed. Don’t you? That's it, isn’t it? 
Answer me! 


But the killer only chuckles. Berenger desperately searches for a 
reason. He suggests that he hates the ideas of others, that he hates 
uniforms, that he hates women. But to no avail. He suggests that he 
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kills out of kindness, to cure people of their haunting fear, that he 
kills because he hates mankind. He grovels to the killer, he pleads 
brotherhood and anti-brotherhood. He offers money, a job, girls. He 
points out that murder is as great a vanity as all sdee. and that to 
“believe” in crime is as stupid as believing in anything. 

The nihilism and debasement are almost complete. Berenger 
makes one final, pathetic statement of his creed: 


I don't know. It may be my fault, it may be yours. It may not be 
yours or mine. It may not be anyone s fault. What you're doing 
may be wrong or it may be right, or it may be neither right nor 
wrong. I don't know how to tell. It's possible that the survival of 
the \aaohe species is of no importance, so what does it matter if 


it disappears . . . perhaps the whole universe is no good and 
you re right to want to blast it all, or at least nibble at it, creature 
by creature, piece by piece . . . or perhaps that’s wrong. I don't 


know any more, I just don't know. You may be mist aken, Loe 
mistakes don’t really exist. perhaps it's we who are mistaken to 
want to exist... say what you believe. can't you? / cant, J cant. 


Still the killer chuckles. Berenger threatens him with violence, but 
he has nothing to sustain him. (‘He slowly lowers his two old- 
fashioned pistols, lays them on the ground, bends his head and then, 
on his knees with his head down and his arms hanging at his side, 
he stammers: Oh God! There's nothing we can do. What can we 
do... What can we do...”’) 

Berenger is not a simple man, nor (in spite of the stage direc- 
tions) a man whose arguments are entirely those of a bourgeois 
mentality. There is some sophistication and ingenuity in what he 
says. It is not merely the old ideals of love and the brotherhood 
of man that fail him. Everything fails him. The emptiness of the 
landscape is an extension of his soul. And yet he does not want to 
die. There is no trace of the martyr in him, and his death will pene- 
trate no mysteries (he has seen the Colonel's photograph). But as 
there is no reason for living, so there is no reason for not dying. The 
inevitability amounts to the most unassailable reason of all. 

This is more savage than the nihilistic vision of Beckett's Wasting 
for Godot, where God does not come, or send a message. Unlike 
Vladimir and Estragon, Berenger is not keeping an appointment with 

God. He meets him suddenly and unexpectedly. But as soon as he 
meets him he sees the appropriateness of his doom. It completes 
the pattern of his life in a way that is too strong for him to deny. 
Meaningless as it 1s, it gives his past existence an order and form. 
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It is a parody of man meeting his God on the last day, and the knife- 
stroke is the last act of the sterile ritual. The violence devoid of 
judgment is the perfect complement to an existence devoid of pur- 
pose. As the two come together we are forced to recognize the 
terrible appropriateness of the mechanical killer. 

The endings of many of the earlier works produce a comparable 
impact. Most of them finish in violence, or complete silence, or a 
return to the beginning, so that the circuit is closed, the vicious circle 
complete. In The Lesson, first produced in 1951, the ritual is that of 
a meaningless recital of knowledge. The professor, “his voice dead- 
ened by his timidity” at the beginning, gradually becomes more 
aggressive and domineering, while the student. a young girl, is re- 
duced from boisterousness to “a manner vaguely paralyzed, the 
beginning of aphasia.”’ Significantly, in the course of the lesson, the 
professor discovers the girl cannot add: 


That's not it. That's not it at all. You always have a tendency to 
add. But one must be able to subtract too. It's not enough to 
integrate, you must always disintegrate. That's the way life 1s. 
That's philosophy. That’s science. That's progress, civilization. 


lonesco’s plays are also incapable of addition. They strip off from 
man all his hopes, his cherished beliefs — everything that has made 
tragedy possible and the tragic hero exhilarating in defeat. The 
glimpses of spontaneous life in his work inevitably go down before 
the ghoulish, ubiquitous spirits of anti-life. In Te Lesson the girl's 
rhythm of life, her sex, is slowly tapped “until she is almost a mute 
and inert object, seemingly inanimate in the Professor's hands . 
The final act of the ritual is the sexual rape of the living by the dead. 
a silent violation of the flesh whose spirit has already been violated 
by the ceaseless verbiage of pedagogy: 


(Pupil also cries ““Aah!” then falls, flopping in an immodest 
position onto a chair which, as though by chance, is near the 
window. The murderer and his victim shout ‘Aaah!’ at the same 
moment. After the first blow of the knife, the Pupil flops onto 
the chair, her legs spread wide and hanging over both sides of 
the chair. The Professor remains standing in front of her, his 
back to the audience. After the first blow, he strikes her dead 
with a second slash of the knife, from bottom to top. After that 
blow a noticeable convulsion shakes his whole body). 


PROFESSOR (winded, mumbling): Bitch ... Oh, that’s good, that 
does me good . . . Ah! Ah! I’m exhausted . . . I can scarcely 


breathe ... Aah! 
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But at the end the maid ts opening the door to another pupil, 
and the professor is preparing to welcome his forty-first victim. The 
continuity of death is complete, the sterile and impotent spirit sur- 
vives and begins another round of destruction. There is almost an 
inverted religious ceremony here — the sacrifice of the living by the 
dead — and the lesson itself assumes the form of a meaningless 
incantation. 

When the quick flow of sex is broken in this way, language and 

speech are broken also. Once the direct apprehension of experience 
is lost, the connection between words and the feelings they stand 
for is lost too. Words become the shards of life, the broken and 
meaningless symbols of a lost vitality. lonesco’s first play, The Bald 
Soprano, produced in 1950, is a perfect illustration of this. It is 
called an “‘anti-play” but it might equally well have been called 
‘‘anti-life’’. The characters are all dead. There is a Mr. Smith and 
his wife, a grey suburban couple, sitting by the fire after dinner dis- 
cussing their neighbors. They throw empty words and phrases back 
and forth as if they were singing in some kind of grotesque opera. 
They do not think, they merely respond to their cues. When the 
Martins, friends of the Smiths, arrive, the operatic is heightened 
until it virtually bursts into song. Mr. Martin discovers that Mrs. 
Martin comes from the same city as he does, has caught the same 
train, has sat in the same compartment, shares the same house, the 
same bed: 


MRS. MARTIN: But of course, that must have been I, sir. How 
curious it is, how curious it is, and what a coincidence! 

MR. MARTIN: How curious it is, how bizarre, what a coincidence! 
And well, well, it was perhaps at that moment we came to know 
each other, madam ? 


Even in translation it is possible to see the ritual qualities of the 
language here. The Bald Soprano ts an opera without music, and this 
perhaps accounts for its title. The fire chief who arrives after the 
Martins sings, as it were, the aria of meaninglessness, a long and 
ridiculously involved account of a distant relative who caught a cold. 
But neither the Martins nor the Smiths notice anything wrong. The 
play, a sketch really, ends with the Martins screaming at the Smiths 
in an apotheosis of nonsense, and the curtain rises briefly again to 
show the Martins in the same position as the Smiths were at the 
beginning. As in The Lesson the circle is complete, and language has 
collapsed in one impotent gesture. 
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For words are at the core of the ritual of nihilism. When the 
disintegration of inner life begins they lose their relevance to the 
original! vitality that produced them. Every word was a poem once, 
to quote Emerson. But as the strait-jacket tightens they become 
arbitrary symbols. One word is as good as any other. One word even 
stands for all others. Eventually there is madness. But the strait- 
jacket does not burst, for there is a stricter form to madness than to 
sanity. With constant repetition the outward forms become increas- 
ingly rigid until they are apparently fixed for ever. For over a millen- 
nium the Christian Mass was an elastic ritual, able to assimilate new 
developments as they arose, but now it is far from elastic. For a 
religious ceremony this may even be preferable to constant change, 
but for a living speech it is madness and death. But it is madness 
and death in a rigidly controlled framework, and lonesco, for all 
the explosive quality of his language (“the word itself should be 
strained to its limits,” he says, ‘language should almost explode or 
destroy itself, in its impossibility to contain meanings.” )* is always 
careful to control the extent of the explosion. At the height the one 
cutting-off action comes like the slam of a door followed by silence. 
The ceaseless chatter gives way to a purely visual theatre. The thrust 
at the end of The Lesson and The Killer, the mime at the end of 
The Chairs, are all points at which the meaningless ritual of words 
is abandoned for one decisive action. For every ritual has essentially 
two stages: the preparatory dedication or chanting and the climactic, 
silent action. In these plays the rhythm uniting the two increases in 
tempo as it disintegrates in spirit, and the final action is the supreme 
moment of nihilism. Because it is so openly theatrical it achieves a 
far greater impact than words. This ts exactly the opposite of Greek 
theatre, which is all words and concealed action. 

The path of the ritual is a straight line, and the most successful 
of lonesco’s plays have a tour de force quality. They are short, and 
there is a driving impact to the final catastrophe. Because of their 
paralysis the characters are incapable of development, except in the 
simple line of the professor and his student — a straight path from 
life to death. They are not full or complex human beings capable of 
discovery and re-birth. They are, in fact, much closer to the depres- 
sing examples around us. The best plays are simple with a formal 
structure. Te Chairs is perhaps the most successful that Ionesco has 
written and it concerns only two people, an old man of ninety-five 
and his wife, an old woman of ninety-four. They live in a circular 
apartment surrounded by stagnant water, and like most of lonesco’s 
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characters, they are very bored. But they are awaiting, on this par- 
ticular night, an orator who will give the Old Man's message to 
humanity. The scene will resemble a church congregation when all 
the guests are present, and the orator will be the mediator between 
God and man. It is to be a highly formal gathering — even the 
Emperor will be there, together with the proletarians, the revolu- 
tionaries, the reactionaries, the alitenists, and the alienated. 

But the only guests to arrive exist in the fermented imagination 
of the Old Man and the Old Woman. Like aun the Old Man 
has his pigeon-holes of past idealism: “I want to see — the boats on 
the water making blots in the sunlight.” Paris ‘the city of light” has 
been extinguished for four hundred thousand years. But the Old 
Man and his wife relive the past each night, telling exactly the same 
story in exactly the same words. It ts a curiously confused account of 
their mi irriage in which the traditional symbols have become hope- 
lessly confused, and re. emerge as decayed fragments. What was once 
a meaningful ceremony has fallen apart and they are unable to put 
the pieces together in the correct pattern. All that remains in their 
minds is a muddy mixture of triviality and sensuality: 


Then at last we arrived, we laughed till we cried, the story was 
so idiotic . . . the idiot arrived full speed, bare-bellied, the idiot 
was pot-bellied . . . he arrived with a trunk chock full of rice; the 
rice spilled out on the ground . . . the idiot on the ground too, 
belly to ground . . . then at last we laughed, we laughed, we 
laughed, the idiotic belly, bare with rice on the ground, the trunk, 
the story of sick from rice belly to ground, bare-bellied, all with 
rice, at last we laughed, the idiot at last arrived all bare, we 
laughed... 

OLD WOMAN (laughing): At last we laughed like idiots, at last 
arrived all bare, we laughed, the trunk, the trunk full of rice, on 
the ground. 


The disintegration of the marriage ceremony and the fossilization 
of absurd details in this passage rev eal the tightening of form that 
accompanies the collapse in significance throughout the plays. As the 
‘guests’ enter and are welcomed by the Old Man and the Old 
Woman, this sterility is underlined. The two of them flirt in a hideous 
fashion with their former lovers, forgetting the reality of their in- 
fantile marriage. The Old Woman becomes the Old Man's mother, 
and she is free to play the enticing coquette to the Photo-engraver. 
All the while the imaginary guests enter, and the room ts filled with 
chairs brought on by the old couple. But the Old Man and the Old 
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Woman realize that the Orator will shatter their fantasy, and they 
dive out of the windows into the sea before he reveals his message. 
He is a real person, dressed “as a typical painter or poet of the 
nineteenth century”, the garb of outmoded idealism. He is deaf and 
dumb, capable of uttering only revolting gurgles. Finally he chalks 
on a blackboard, “ANGELFOOD”, then some nonsense-words, then 
“ADIEU”. His appeal to God and the angels is the climax of 
futility, and he goes out brusquely. Gradually the audience hears the 
sounds of the invisible crowd, bursts of laughter, “ironical coughs’, 
and murmurs. The connection is made between the invisible con- 
gregation and a recognizable audience. The end of the play is silence, 
the final silence of annihilation, of a God afflicted with the same im- 
potence as man. As in The Killer man gets the God he deserves. 

The Old Man and the Old Woman have used up their life in 
words. The Old Man has done nothing all his life although his wife 
tells him he could have been “head admiral, head cabinet-maker, 
head orchestra conductor.” In Amédée the hero is a playwright who 
talks and talks, but in fifteen years has written only one line of 
his play. One of the most savagely amusing of Ionesco’s farces on 
this theme is Jack or The Submission, and here the ritual is celebrated 
in full. Jack, a rebel from his family, is re-integrated on the condition 
that he eats hashed brown potatoes. He agrees and a bride, Roberta, 
is straightway found for him. She has two noses, but this is not 
enough for Jack. Roberta re-appears with three noses. Still Jack 
refuses, to the horror and dismay of both families. They suspect him 
of not adoring hashed brown potatoes at all. They are quite right — 
Jack announces that he “exceecrates” them. He is now a monster in 
the eyes of his parents and grandparents, and they tip-toe out, leav- 
ing Jack alone with Roberta. 

The two “lovers” are alienated not only from their families, but 
from each other, and from physical passion. Their misdirected energy 
goes out in a torrent of words. Roberta has no feeling of who or 
what she is. “I am the gaiety of death in life,” she says, ‘the joy of 
living, of dying .. . I'm light, frivolous, I'm very serious. I’m not so 
serious, nor very frivolous.” She gives a pathetic little account of 
herself that sounds like a child’s riddle-me-ree, full of contradictions 
and ambiguities. She recounts a poignant little dream that Jack 
brutally analyzes as ‘cancer’. But she does not give up; she is deter- 
mined to seduce Jack and gradually she draws him out. He is 
pompous and arrogant, a self-conscious martyr to his “‘beliefs’’, and 
in his own eyes a kind of tempted and fallen Christ. 
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Having confessed their mutual isolation they make love from 
their arm-chairs, facing each other across the room. Since their bodies 
are irrelevant there is no need for them to be any closer. Roberta, of 
course, has three noses, but the number of noses is equally irrelevant 
for their kind of love. The stage directions give the pattern for this 
bodiless, verbal coition: (“. . . During the following scene both 
Roberta and Jack develop — very slowly at first —a declamatory 
style; the rhythm intensifies progressively, then slows down, toward 
the end.”) The scene is like antiphonal chanting, curiously beautiful 
in its way with its broken images and pulsating rhythms. But the 
imagery emphasizes the sterility of the lovers on the stage, still 
awkwardly facing each other in their arm-chairs. And to underline 
the nullity, the language suddenly dwindles from the climactic sweep 
to a single word. It has been used to describe coition and orgasm — 
to be them, in fact. But because they were arbitrary sounds in the air 
it is equally possible for language to make a violent volte-face into 
the strait-jacket of madness where one word stands for all: 


ROBERTA: All we need to designate things is one single word: cat. 
Cats are called cat, food: cat, insects: cat, chairs: cat, cat, you: cat, 
me: cat, the roof: cat, the number one: cat, number two: cat, 
three: cat, twenty: cat, thirty: cat, all the adverbs: cat, all the 
prepositions: cat. It's easier to talk that way... 


And so, chattering “cat’’ at one another, the lovers finally and 
awkwardly embrace while the parents and grandparents dance round 
them in a circle, making bizarre animal noises. The final ritual must 
produce in the audience “‘a feeling of embarrassment, awkwardness, 
and shame.”” When the curtain falls only Roberta is on stage, hud- 
dled beneath her gown, her three noses and her nine fingers “moving 
like snakes’. 

The Swiftian note here also occurs earlier in the play when 
Roberta first appears and Mother Jack “paws her vigorously and 
finally sniffs her.’’ In a short sequel to Jack called The Future is in 
Eggs Roberta and Jack become the proud parents of baskets of eggs. 
Another “hero”, Choubert in Victims of Duty is forced down into 
the primeval slime to search for what is not there — a meaningful 
past. The descent of man ends temporarily in Ionesco’s latest play 
Rhinoceros, where everyone save Berenger is transformed into rhino- 
ceroses. And they want to be rhinoceroses. 

This is absurdity, but it is not the absurdity of mannerisms or 
foibles. Our laughter grows uncomfortable as it becomes obvious 
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that man in Ionesco’s plays is an absurdity z” toto, an absurdity of 
humanity. He is absurd because he is incapable of being tragic, and 
once man is incapable of tragedy nothing he says or does can be 
treated seriously. In another age Ionesco’s characters might have been 
nearer tragic heroes. They share many of the qualities of Richard I], 
a hero as self-consciously absurd and pathetic as Amédée, the Old 
Man, or Choubert. But they cannot be tragic as Richard is tragic 
since they do not believe in themselves as Richard does. In an essay 
“Discovering the Theatre” Ionesco selects Richard II as one of Shake- 
speare’s great tragedies. The choice is revealing, for Richard is ridicu- 
lously absurd by present canons, embarrassingly so. It is just this 
embarrassment that an audience feels laughing at Ionesco’s plays. 
The meaningful universe, the sense of destiny, have gone, and with- 
out them man is an elemental creature of farce. Farce is the ritual 
emptied of meaning — Richard II without the divine right of kings. 

The stage farce has, of course, acquired a technical meaning 
different from this. It is often based on an involved plot that un- 
tangles itself miraculously in the last act. Ionesco’s plots are not in- 
volved, but his plays share with farce the debunking of man, the 
anti-heroic violence in which man is caught by his own machinations. 
The nostalgia for classical tragedy is evident, for the tragic becomes 
the comic when it is viewed from another position. This is quite 
different from comedy standing side by side with tragedy, as in 
Hamlet or Antony and Cleopatra. \t assumes that tragedy is extinct. 

“Comic and tragic are merely two aspects of the same situation, 

Ionesco has said, ‘‘and I have now reached the stage where I find it 
hard to distinguish one from the other.’* The dramatization of this 
is what divides the modern French theatre so sharply from its 
American and English contemporaries. In the plays of Arthur Miller, 
Tennessee Williams or John Osborne, man is still involved with hope 
and despair, nobility and degradation. Values of one sort or another 
are still real, for all the irony and reticence with which they are 
presented. But the lack of a meaningful order has prevented any of 
these men writing a tragedy of the order they so obviously admire. 

The alternative, however, involves enormous sacrifices. Waiting 
for Godot is probably the most successful play of the ‘fifties, but one 
of the reasons for its success is that it is not pinned down in any way. 
It has a fluid quality, an adaptability that can be fitted by individual 
response to a relevant framework. It is the cloth out of which you 
cut your own coat. But its very insistence on this aspect makes the 
second act, in places, drag. Beckett has retained the full humanity of 
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his characters by projecting us into a vacuum. And at times we long 
for a little real air. 

The visual appeal of lonesco’s plays is much greater. Like Beckett, 
lonesco sets his characters in a wasteland that could be anywhere. 
The professor and the pupil in Te Lesson could be any nationality. 
The vague, anonymous districts of Paris have no real connection with 
that city. But unlike Beckett, lonesco uses poops which are important 
as characters. The chairs, the furniture in The New Tenant, the tea- 
cups in Victims of Duty and the eggs in The Future is in Eggs are all 
part of the meaningless ritual. As they increase in arithmetical pro- 
gression the inanimate finally ov erwhelms the living-dead. The corpse 
in Amédée eventually grows so big it bursts the apartment; the 
rhinoceroses finally outnumber the human population. The Gentle- 
man in The New Tenant is a kind of high priest of this rite. He draws 
circles on the floor where the furniture is to go. Finally he is hemmed 
in completely by his furniture, “strange furniture never seen before,” 
and the movers give him some flowers, turn out the light, and leave 
him in his self-constructed tomb. 

But beside Beckett's characters Ionesco’s are stunted. They have 
no range of action. They are paralysed into a formal, non-human 
condition that only touches us at certain points. There is the deliber- 
ate simplicity and hammering action of the puppet-show, summarized 
by lonesco as: 


Not drawing room comedies, but farce, an extreme burlesque 
exaggeration. Humor, yes, but with the methods of burlesque. A 
hard comedy, without finesse, excessive. No dramatic comedies 
either. But a return to the intolerable. Push everything to a state 
of paroxysm, there where the sources of tragedy lie. Create a 
theatre of violence, violently comic, violently dramatic.’ 





Is it enough? Haven't we —to put y —been guided 
through the wasteland so often during the past forty years that we 
should be lost without it? Aren’t we weary of art that has no other 
materials than sterility and impotence? Ionesco has achieved his 
startling success in the last decade. His theatre has its roots in the 
despair of France during the ‘forties and ‘fifties, a France of weak- 
ening power, foundering economy and post-war apathy. It was also 
the decade of the atomic bomb, and this has given his plays, I think, 
a particular relevance to our time and plight. Like the killer who 
confronts Berenger, the atomic bomb is a substitute God for our age. 
It is not a real God. It is a God without mercy or justice, a God we 
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cannot pray to, a God for whom there are no appeasements or inter- 
cessors. Only the sense of universal doom unites it with a God — a 
ridiculous absurdity were it not such an appropriate and timely climax 
to the past. Like the killer it is the last link in a long chain that seems 
to have led inexorably to this point. In Rhinoceros, first produced in 
January 1960, Berenger re-appears as the hero, the last human being 
left in the world. It is the only play in which Ionesco’s characters 
make any kind of affirmation. After bewailing his failure to change 
into a rhinoceros, Berenger declares, “I'm the last man left, and I'm 
staying that way until the end. I’m not capitulating!”’ But it is a 
shaky and unconvincing affirmation that comes out of the blue, and 
in the context of the play is ironic. Ionesco’s more successful works 
show a terrible simplicity of action, a hell so reasonable that none 
of the characters notice it. 

For Ionesco has nothing positive to say, except by implication. 
“I have no wish to save humanity, he has written, “— to wish to 
save it is to kill it — and there are no solutions. To realize that is 
the only healthy solution.”’* Whatever we make of this, the sharpness 
of the vision he presents jolts us more severely than anything cur- 
rently being written for the American or English theatre. It is a 
vision that in one form or another pervades the works of Genet, 
Beckett, Ghelderode and Vauthier. Underneath the grotesque farce 
I suspect the old ideals —a nostalgia for tragedy and beauty lost. 
But these have been excluded with ruthless severity. Ionesco de- 
liberately marks the end of a road. More savagely and powerfully 
than any other contemporary playwright he has shown man going 
through the motions of living. By concentrating on the outward 
motions to the exclusion of all else, he has exposed the terrifying 
nullity within. 


NOTES 


lonesco’s works are published in French by Gallimard, (Paris 1958), 2 vols. In quoting 
I have used the translations published by the Grove Press, New York. 

“Discovering the Theatre,” Tulane Drama Review IV (Autumn, 1959). 
2. “The Tragedy of Language,” Tulane Drama Review IV (March, 1960). 
3. “The World of Eugene Ionesco,"’ New York Times, June 1, 1958. Reprinted in 
Playwrights on Playwriting, ed. Toby Cole. Hill and Wang, (New York, 1960). 
4. “Discovering the Theatre.” 
5. “The World of Eugene Ionesco.” 








Shakespeare Supine, or the Bard in T-Shirts 


Notes on the Phoenix Theatre production! 
of Henry IV, Parts 1 & 2 


by MAX BLUESTONE 


Regardless of the precise meaning of mythos in Aristotle's am- 
biguous use of that much-controverted term, almost everyone agrees 
that by it he meant the soul of the drama. Experienced and authorita- 
tive students of Shakespearean drama raise their voices in seemingly 
vain attempts to urge upon producers of Shakespeare's plays the 
unloosing of the Shakespearean mythos. Cliftord Leech, for example, 
puts the plea directly: “In the theatre we should not put shackles upon 
him.” Professor Leech assumes that the proper function of the pro- 
ducer is humbly to resist making “something out of his author's 
play. The height of his ambition should be to let us hear its many 
voices, whether they make up a consort or jangle out of tune... . 
{ T} he director . . . should allow the unresolved contradictions of the 
playwright to emerge freely in the performance.” Anticipating this 
plea by some five years, during which working theatre people 
generally ignored its good sense, Alfred Harbage’s Theatre for 
Shakespeare cites approvingly Granville-Barker’s view of the orig- 
inal actors as models for their modern counterparts: the Elizabethan 
actors moved ‘“‘to all intents merely on the current of the play’s story 
and their own emotions.” More confident of the inherent consistency 
of the Shakespearean mythos, Professor Harbage believes that the 
director should allow the Shakespearean play to play itself in order 
to permit the free emerging of “that coherence and unity [which] 
have been provided by the author. . . . The danger is in over-direction 
and sophistication. . . . The presenters should stick to the writing 
and let us form our own conclusions.” 

The agreement that we ought to have an untrammeled Shake- 
speare in the theatre forms the text for the present commentary. The 
disagreement over the integrity of the Shakespearean mythos demarks 
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the arena in which the winds of doctrine have been blowing through 
the Shakespearean criticism of our time. The complex soul of Shake- 
speare’s drama provides ample opportunity for the playing of every 
variety of critical tune, and the results have been ingenious: a comic 
Desdemona, an angelic Iago, a diabolic Othello, an Oedipal Hamlet, 
a Christlike Macbeth, a ritual Falstaff — the line stretches out to the 
crack of doom. The theatrical analogue to this kind of criticism tends 
also to promulgate the ingenuity of the presenters. Shakespeare ends 
up cursed by his own complexity and fullness, which criticism and 
“interpretive” productions attempt to reduce to manageable propor- 
tions. 

These reductive distortions seem to take their rise in various 
anxieties, but their hallmark, most commonly at Shakespeare's ex- 
pense, is the individualization of the critics and the producers. One of 
the ironies of our cultural situation is that our assent to an aesthetic 
which requires the emasculation of the person of the artist should 
have its obverse in the intrusive celebration of the critic's and the 
producer's personality. In the performance of Shakespeare, the result 
is what we have come almost to expect: the producer's special plead- 
ing, which so often makes a Shakespearean performance the shadow 
of a bad succession. A further irony lies in the fact that Shakespearean 
producers have largely been freed by a neo-Elizabethan mode of 
playing only to fill the theatrical purlieus with idiosyncratic “in- 
terpretations.”” They do Shakespeare by the letter of modern scholarly 
discoveries about the Elizabethan stage, but the spirit of the old way, 
or what we can deduce about it, escapes them. The producers have 
acquired the trappings of a proper mode, but these sit like a giant’s 
robe about a dwarfish thief. 

Playing, we recall, should hold the mirror up to nature. Per- 
formances of Shakespeare ought properly to hold a mirror up to the 
nature of Shakespeare, who is finally his own best interpreter. We 
need Shakespeare undefiled more than we need the various critical 
and theatrical “readings” of Shakespeare. Until we get undefiled 
Shakespeare frequently and traditionally, criticism will be unable to 
redress those excesses which derive from thinking too precisely on 
the library scrutiny of the plays. Coleridge understood the dangers, 
for he promised himself to consider not only those characteristics of 
‘the Diction, the Cadences and Metre, the character, the passion, the 
moral or metaphysical Inherencies’’ of each scene of each play but 
also their ‘‘fitness for theatric effect, and in what sort of Theatres.”’ 
If a major task of criticism ts still to return the plays to the theatre 
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where they belong, production must conceive of its function as the 
performance of each play within its own neutral and Shakespearean 
limits. Partly for this reason and partly ‘‘because a play in the theatre 
comes into being as a result of an interaction of actors and audience,” 
Professor Leech has perhaps over-stated his appeal in calling for 
performances that seem “from moment to moment improvised.” 
Because the 1960 Phoenix Theatre production of Henry 1V moved 
towards this ideal and because it availed itself of modern researches 
into the proper mode for mounting Shakespeare, it exemplifies the 
mixed successes and failings of many modern productions. It was 
skillful, but it was also inadequate. The inadequacies fall under three 
headings: discomfort with the Elizabethan apron stage and its con- 
ventions, disregard of the text wherever the Phoenix “interpretation” 
ran counter to Shakespeare, and disbelief in that brand of human 
nature without which a Shakespearean dramatic score cannot ef- 
fectively be played. 

These inadequacies go hand in hand, but disbelief is the strongest. 
It walks with a heavier step, it fathers discomfort and disregard, and 
it stamps out more of the Shakespearean vintage than even Shake- 
speare can afford. Disbelief in Shakespearean comic character 1s likely 
to undermine the inherent dignity of human nature. In tragedy, dis- 
belief is likely to oversimplify human nature. In history, disbelief is 
likely to reduce heroic stature. For these reasons, probably, we hear 
of productions which suggest that the Phoenix Theatre is not alone 
in its inadequacies. From Stratford-on-Avon and the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre come reports of a Prince of Morocco played as 
‘the last expiring flicker of a defunct lineage.” In Stratford, Con- 
necticut, Antony, ‘the demi-atlas of this earth,” became ‘‘consistent- 
ly a man with a hangover.” In the Colorado Shakespeare Festival, 
Richard II “was played broadly and frankly as a mincing invert . . . 
{whose} burlesque effeminacy” turned him into a “simpering fop.” 

The Phoenix Theatre version of Henry IV was more subtle in 
disregarding the text. In Part I, a stage direction reads: “Enter the 
Prince {and Pozns}, marching; and Fa/staff meets them, playing upon 
his truncheon like a fife’ (III.111.101). Falstaff thus cleverly covers 
up his threat to cudgel Hal, a threat he had been making just 
before the Prince's entrance. Hal has just come from his conference 
with the King, from his promise to redeem all his politic capers on 
Percy's head, and he is just about to deliver Falstaff's military com- 
mission. Newly resolute as heir-apparent, carrying the commitment 
of son to father, he demonstrates in the rest of the scene that he is 
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well on the road toward Shrewsbury. But the Phoenix production 
undermined this resolution by making Hal himself play the truncheon 
like a fife. The painfully elaborated acceptance of his royal and filial 
responsibilities during the interview with his father underwent the 
dry mock. After that interview Hal never again participates in free 
comic exchange with Falstaff, who cannot handle the converted Hal. 
Edged with business-like hostility to Falstaff and with partisanship 
for the Hostess, Hal’s speeches prove adamantine obstacles to Fal- 
staff's efforts to recover the earlier freedom of their relationship. 
Hal, now all royal seriousness, ends the scene by delivering the 
charge of foot to Falstaff, whose wit now turns back upon himself: 
“I would it had been of horse.” He no longer has a willing target in 
Hal, but the Phoenix production tried to give him one by making 
Hal play the fool in a clear violation of the text. The change also 
undercut one of the central movements of the mythos: the accumula- 
tion of grounds for the rejection of Falstaff in Part II. It is no wonder 
that an observer of the New York performances could see in the 
rejection a gesture which “made Hal out to be the villain of the 
sequence, Falstaff the hero.” That most democratic of theatrical 
organizations, the Lord Chamberlain’s Men, would have eschewed 
the democratic sentimentalization of such an ending, and they would 
have played it Shakespeare’s way, which ts harder. 

In its Boston run at the Metropolitan Arts Center Theatre, the 
Phoenix production employed an apron stage and a simple multiple- 
level setting consisting of one low raised platform on the main stage 
and an open scaffolding for the “above.” Using only a few light 
props and pieces of furniture, the production moved rapidly through 
fluid transitions, the freely flowing motion making significant the 
contrasts and correspondences between mainplot and underplot in 
each Part. The plasticity of the stage, and its open, centered, and 
neutral ground were exploited, as Professor Harbage has suggested 
they should be, for their liberating attributes. But the production 
nevertheless evinced signs of discomfort with such a stage and its 
attendant conventions. 

The “above” proved a trap for self-conscious and inappropriate 
“blocking” of various scenes, largely, it seemed, because the 
Phoenix producers do not understand that the scaffolding can func- 
tion not only as a practical elevation but as dramaturgical symbol. 
In Part I, for example, the King entered “above”’ for the first speech 
of the play, ‘So shaken as we are, so wan with care. . .”’ the symbolic 
elevation thus contradicting his condition. In the map-division scene, 
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which the Phoenix players resolved dynamically through the crack- 
ling conflicts among the rebels, the resolution was capped by Glen- 
dower’s appearance ‘‘above’’ for the translation of the Welsh his 
daughter speaks. Because he so prominently plays a kind of “‘pre- 
senter’’ role here, the elevated position was perhaps justifiable, but it 
disrupted the intimacy of the relations between the young couples, 
who were thus made a public spectacle. In Part II, Hal and Poins 
were made incongruously to eavesdrop on Falstaff and Doll Tear- 
sheet (IL.iv) from the “above.” Producers of Shakespeare should 
exercise restraint when tempted by the “above,” especially in view 
of Professor Harbage’s discovery that in 86 plays of the popular 
theatre in the period 1576-1608, only 61 scenes out of 1463 need to 
be played on an upper level. An effective elaboration of the text 
occurred, however, in Part II, where (at IV.ii.107: “I do arrest thee, 
traitor, of high treason;/And you, Lord Archbishop) three archers 
rushed on stage with drawn bows, two on the platform and one 
“above.” This restrained and economical suggestion of the power of 
the royal forces in Gaultree Forest, after the dispersion of the rebel 
army, did not contradict the plain sense of the scene. 

The verse convention of Shakespeare's plays demands actors who 
have been long and rigorously trained to speak the “‘Diction, the 
Cadences and Metre” of the way his characters talk. Until we have 
a stable repertory company specifically organized for the playing of 
Shakespeare and for the training of Shakespearean actors, we shall 
have to put up with less than excellence, just as we have to put up 
with the justifiable complaints of reviewers and reporters of Shake- 
spearean performances. At Stratford, Ontario, we hear, last year's 
Titania ‘spoke her lines as though she were a Greek Fury instead of 
an English fairy,” and Puck “‘could writhe, somersault, hang from 
the balcony and do everything except speak a plain speech plainly 
or a lyrical one musically.” Fatuous demands for the warbling of 
woodnotes wild make up one brand of fanaticism, yet there remains 
some sense to reading the verse as verse. Such reading begins with 
good diction and good voices. Given intelligent emphasis, pacing, 
and precision, as among the actors on the Old Vic's two recent 
American tours, the acting itself can suffer only from misdirection, 
miscasting, Or misinterpretation. Of all the actors in verse parts of 
the Phoenix Henry IV only one actor, playing Worcester in Part | 
and the Archbishop of York in Part II, unerringly indicated that he 
knew what he was saying and that he knew it was verse. If an ideal 
performance should be seen as an Aeolian harp for Shakespeare's 
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music, the ideal actor should consider himself first of all an instru- 
ment for the verse of his role. 

Two kinds of Shakespearean speeches require the nicest attention 
to the means of speaking verse: the soliloquy and the expository 
speech. The crucial function of soliloquy in providing information 
and in establishing intimate revelation escapes most modern pro- 
ducers of Shakespeare, as it did the Phoenix players. As a device in a 
theatre of convention, soliloquy suffers from mistreatment by actors 
trained up largely in a theatre of total realistic illusion. The Phoenix 
King Henry, for example, in spite of his experience with Shake- 
spearean roles, was handicapped by naturalistic direction. Indifferent 
to the verse, he threw away ‘““‘How many thousands of my poorest 
subjects/Are at this hour asleep!” (Part II, III.1.4ff.) by speaking the 
lines not only under the strain of naturalistically emphasized illness 
but behind a raised downstage arm that effectively blocked out the 
words. And at “Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast/Seel up the 
shipboy’s eyes” (18-19), he turned his back to the audience and 
spoke as if he were imagining the mast up on the ‘‘above.” Respect 
for the poetry and comfort with the soliloquy convention would have 
insured the expression of his monarchical feelings from a position 
downstage and the imagining of the mast above the heads of the 
audience. The same actor had no trouble at all, under different direc- 
tion, playing the Malvolio letter-soliloquy in the Cambridge Drama 
Festival Twelfth Night of 1959. In general the Phoenix soliloquies 
were badly managed, Falstaff’s remarkable apostrophe to “‘sherris’’ 
(Part Il, I'V.111.93ff.) being addressed to parts of the theatre devoid 
of audience, although the speech cries for intimate engagement with 
a living audience: ‘‘these demure boys . . . are generally fools and 
cowards — which some of us should be too, but for inflammation.” 

Those Shakespearean speeches that provide verbal equivalents for 
such action as cannot for one reason or another achieve dramaturgical 
expression also require the actor's response to Shakespeare's assump- 
tion that an audience can freely imagine the beetling cliff beneath 
Elsinore, or the stream where Ophelia drowns, or the military might 
of Henry V, or the storm in Othello. Modern producers of Shake- 
speare, however, often assume the contrary and take the audience 
for a pack of unimaginative clods presumably incapable of taking 
part in the imaginative re-creation of the play, incapable of supplying 
one part of that interaction Professor Leech speaks of. If the pro- 
ducers have been rooted in the realistic tradition of proscenium and 
fourth-wall illusion-staging, they could liberate themselves if they 
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would remember that modern audiences have come to accept dozens 
of conventions of the film easily and willingly. Hotspur’s speech, 
‘My liege, I did deny no prisoners’ (Part I, 1.i1.29ff.) establishes 
his character, re-creates the occasion of his quarrel with the King, 
and portrays in its dramatic kinaesthesia quite precisely what hap- 
pened when the King’s popingay-messenger came upon Hotspur ‘dry 
with rage and extreme toil,/Breathless and faint, leaning upon 
{his} sword.” This strikingly dramatic expository speech transcends 
the limits of exposition by inviting the audience to imagine fully the 
episode described, but in the Phoenix production it was delivered 
with an uncomfortable lack of conviction. It was flatly underplayed, 
like almost all such speeches, especially in the political part of the 
play. 

Disregard of the text and discomfort with the Shakespearean 
conventions prove less corrosive than disbelief in Shakespearean 
character. However freely a modern production claims an inter- 
pretive license, it cannot overlook Shakespeare's recurring portrait 
of heroic man, whose attributes as scholar, soldier, and gentleman 
are implied everywhere in the plays. The unsentimentalized virtues 
associated with this portrait are embodied in a norm which 1s 
complex but clear, although the clarity seems too often to escape 
‘interpretations’ of Shakespeare. Succumbing too readily, perhaps, 
to a zeitgeist which denies the potentially heroic in human nature, our 
theatre companies, well-intentioned though they be, cannot without 
disservice to Shakespeare forget that the norm exists in the plays in 
order to permit deviations from it to be explored. Shakespeare's most 
arresting and enduring characters imply such a norm, especially in 
the great tragedies, where the deviations are the most profound. 
Whatever he may be, the Shakespearean hero is no foppish bundle 
of tortured nerves and neuroses, a moral neuter, nor an underground 
man, yet all too often modern productions of Shakespeare, like that 
of the Phoenix Henry IV, imply a man racked variously by agony, or 
penitence, or by a kind of sensational erotic cniahininedocss. The 
characteristic posture for these states of being brings the actors loll- 
ingly down upon the boards. Yet it was a Renaissance commonplace 
that man’s upright stature signalled the full measure of difference 
between himself and the four-footed beasts. If Shakespeare had doubts 
about the difference, they are surely expressed in Kzng Lear, but even 
there, we hear that “the wonder is, he hath endur'd so long.’ 
(V.i1.316). The supine posture of the actors stumblingly befits the 
torn T-shirt school of acting perhaps unjustly attributed to the Actors’ 
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Studio. This style of acting ts inappropriate to the playing of Shake- 
speare. It supposes that man is only a poor forked animal, a quintes- 
sence of dust. Yet when Lear thinks so, he su: ‘ely has reasons. And 
when Hamlet says so, it has been suggested, he taps himself signif- 
cantly on the chest to indicate that the generalization applies to him- 
self, alone. If Hamlet has reasons for his view, so perhaps has such a 
company of players as the Phoenix Theatre. Its dramaturgy implicitly 
defined man as a thing sicklied o'er with the pale cast of disabling 
thought and passion, a crawling and agonized worm shaken off a 
stick, and embarrassedly writhing in the open, so to speak, surprised 
to find himself exposed on an apron stage, of all things. Such char- 
acters — the agonized, the penitential, the erotic, the maddened — 
of course live out their lives among the common progeny of Shake- 
speare's mankind, but they never exist without their alternatives. 
The torn T-shirt method implies that there are no alternatives, and 
in the mounting of a Shakespearean chronicle play the method holds 
a carnival mirror up to Shakespearean heroism. Reflecting the un- 
heroic reading of the play, the acting was shaped by two recurring 
and distorting devices. One was the violent manhandling of the 
human figure on stage. The second was the use of the platform asa 
lounging place on which the actors reclined at the least hint in the 
text. Both devices subvert the peculiarly Shakespearean stature of the 
characters. 

Examples of unwarranted ‘realistic’ manhandling abounded 
the Phoenix Henry 1V. Does the King become angry when Hotspur 
refuses to give 7 the prisoners? Then the King throttles his vassal. 
Does Hotspur b yanter with - wife as he obsessively prepares the 
rebellion: “Away, you trifler! Love? I love thee not” (II.111.92-94) ? 
Then the Phoenix Hotspur must strike Kate in the tradition of Ten- 
nessee Williams. Does Falstaff protest the dilution of his drink when 
he complains, “You rogue, here's lime in this sack too!” (Part I, 
Il.iv.137) ? Then the Phoenix Falstaff must fling his cup at the 
drawer and cover him from head to foot with red prop wine. Does 
the dying Henry IV hear from his son Clarence about the continued 
misbehavior of Prince Hal (Part II, [V.iv.53) ? Then the Phoenix 
King must slap his son across the face for telling him the disappoint- 
ing news. The blow afforded the actor playing the King an oppor- 
tunity for an extravagant display of “‘realistic” but entirely invented 
remorse, played with slow grimace and anguished gestures of soul- 
lacerating regret. All this beating. mauling, slapping, this manhand- 
ling of the human figure implied a view of man alien to Shakespeare's. 
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The subverted view of the ‘interpreters’ etched almost every role 
in peculiarly modern and “‘realistic’’ psychoses that leered knowingly 
from behind the “Method”’ style of acting. Thus Prince Hal's pent- 
tential agonizing over his father’s accusations in Part I made a kind 
of sentimental woodshed episode out of the conversion scene (III.11). 
Determined to “redeem all this on Percy’s head” (132ff.), Hal 
swallowed his Oedipal pride with large draughts of filial remorse. 
In Part II (1V.v.93ff.) conversion came even harder, as Hal groveled 
on his knees and then squirmed in anguish in his father’s arms until 
the power of reconciliation made him gaze beatifically into Henry's 
face. As Kittredge’s interpolated stage direction suggests, there may 
have been kneeling at lines 145-150, but the Phoenix players seized 
eagerly at the suggestion and played almost the entire scene down 
on the boards. Over-reading the text with a vengeance, they saw to tt 
that almost no movement of the dramaturgy would stand up firmly 
to say this is a man, these are men. 

This supine style of playing occurred even in direct competition 
with the text. When the fight between Snare and Fang and Mistress 
Quickly was interrupted by the Chief Justice, who says, “Stand from 
him, fellow. Wherefore hangst upon him?” (Part II, I1.1.50ff.), all 
the fighters were down on the boards. Stand from him, indeed. The 
comic business here perhaps justified the violation, but during the 
battle of Shrewsbury, Hal “above’’ spied Falstaff and said, ‘‘What, 
stand’st thou idle here?” (V.111.41). But the Phoenix Falstaff was on 
his knees, his posture epitomizing the gap between Shakespeare's 
text and the Phoenix production of it. 

The playing of the climactic scene in Part I, Hal's victory over 
Hotspur, brought together all the interpretive vices of this produc- 
tion. Hotspur, the youth of the North, gave his dying speech as he 
staggered and stumbled and slumped into Hal’ s arms on the way to 
dusty death. At “time must have a stop,’ Hal lowered Hotspur’s 
body to the ground and murmured the completion of the speech, 
“For worms, brave Percy” (V.iv.86ff.). At that point three bodies 
littered the stage: Hotspur’s, Falstaff’s — and Hal’s. The dramatur- 
gical symbolism of this levelling crushed out the meaning of Hal's 
triumph, which was thus turned into a hollow and agonized defeat. 
All sense of the distinction between the antagonists disappeared, 
when Hal, from his supine posture, spoke the words, “Adieu, and 
take thy praises with thee to heaven!/Thy ignominy sleep with thee 
in the grave .. . (99-100), and then grimaced his agony over Fal- 
staff's body, too! “What, old acquaintance? Could not all this flesh 
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/Keep in a little life?’ (102-103). This sentimental piece of self- 
laceration, Hal's face etched in pain, turned to comedy when Fal- 
staff arose: ““Embowell'd? If thou embowel me today, I'll give you 
leave to powder me and eat me too to-morrow” (110ff.). Hal be- 
came the victim of Falstaff’s wit. If there is in Shakespeare's text a 
choric and comic irony in the juxtaposition of Falstaft’s resurrection 
and the death of Hotspur, the irony is not directed at Hal’s honorable 
vindication alone. Shakespeare's play allows him his moment of royal 
and filial greatness, but disbelief in greatness wiped out the dispensa- 
tion in the tableau of the three supine figures and Falstaft’s caption 
for it. The result was a cartoon of Shakespeare's play. 

A correlative of the manhandled human figure and the diminished 
significance of it in supine postures was the style of self-presentation 
adopted by almost all the Phoenix actors, who almost all seemed 
flabbily tricked out in easily collapsible bodies, ineffectually and 
loosely gesturing their weakened ways through the stage action of 
the play. Even Hotspur’s body had no crispness in it; he almost never 
stood with his feet planted firmly on the ground. In Falstaft, the 
looseness of body made for a particularly destructive effect. If he is 
cowardly, according to one critical tradition, he is at least vigorous. 
He roars like a bullcalf and takes his men where they are hotly pep- 
pered in battle, but the Phoenix Falstaff accompanied the line, “I 
never dealt better since I was a man” (Part I, Il.1v.188), with a 
feeble downward movement of the arm. He became a rather effemin- 
ate namby-pamby puppet, flopping his limbs weakly about in the air. 
A gesture familiar to those who remember Lionel Barrymore, a trick 
of moving the fingers flutteringly over the thumb and lower palm in 
senility and frustration, destroyed Shakespeare's Falstaff, a good deal 
of whose stature depends on the contrast between his age and his 
energy. Given a psychologically ravaged Hotspur, Hal, and Henry IV, 
the Faistaffan contrast failed, and a curiously bland fat old man 
proved the most disappointing feature of the Phoenix interpretation 
of Shakespeare. When he welcomed Hal “by this light flesh and 
corrupt blood” (Part II, Il.iv.320), he indulged himself in erotic 
fondling of Doll Tearsheet and thus became an erotic cliché right out 
of burlesque. Shakespearean realism includes the erotic, of course, 
but it does not make incredible Doll's tag at the end of that scene: 
“I cannot speak. If my heart be not ready to burst! — Well, sweet 
Jack, have a care of thyself.’’ Turning Falstaff into an aberrant marked- 
ly reduced that comic distancing which takes him in the text line by 
line through the realms of wit; in the Phoenix version he could no 
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longer be the protean cause that wit ts in other men. The lesson to 
be learned, I believe, is that the dramaturgy of an open and bare 
stage places the utmost emphasis on the human figure and magnifies 
the slightest misuse of it. 

Excellent moments may be experienced in almost any modern 
production of Shakespeare, and the Phoenix Henry IV was not with- 
out them, especially in the comic business of Part II. The Pistol dis- 
comfiture came off very well, and the Shallow and Silence scenes 
could not have been improved. These scenes betokened a knowing 
sense of comic timing and gestic meaning. Shallow’s “Death ts cer- 
tain,’ for example, proved to be a comment on the smashing of a fly 
hovering about the milk cans on a table (IIL.11.45). And at the in- 
quiry for “old Dooble,” Shallow’s “Dead!” was punctuated by the 
calm polishing of an apple on his sleeve. These pieces of somes 
beautifully supported the comic juxtaposition of life and death 1 
the text itself: they did not distort Shakespeare. Successes such as 
these “‘bits’” and an occasional superb individual performance, like 
Doll Tearsheet’s raucous rawness, tend to obscure those voices of 
protest which insist that a Shakespearean play be allowed to play 
itself. The voices do not cavil irresponsibly. If performances of 
Shakespeare can be good, they can be better. If ‘speaking thick,” in 
Kate Percy's view, is a blemish of nature, so is a lack of belief in 
Shakespearean heroism and its reflection in the open dramaturgy re- 
quired by his plays. Disbelief is no way to get around Shi ikespeare. 
That is the w ay to turn perfection to abuse. 


NOTES 


1. Presented at the Metropolitan Boston Arts Center Theatre under the auspices of 
the Cambridge Drama Festival, July 5-July 24, 1960. Directed by Stuart Vaughan, set- 
tings and costumes by W. S. Armstrong, lighting by Jean Rosenthal, and music by 
David Amram. Henry IV — Fritz Weaver: Prince Hal — Edwin Sherin; Hotspur — 
Ray Reinhardt; Falstaff — Eric Berry; Thomas Percy and Archbishop of York — John 
Frid; Glendower, Blunt, and Silence — Franklin Cover; Vernon, Francis, and Shallow 

John Heffernan; Mistress Quickly — Alice Drummond; Doll Tearsheet — Patricia 
Falkenhain; Pistol — Ray Reinhardt. The citations of Clifford Leech are to his article, 
“The ‘Capability’ of Shakespeare,’ SOQ, XI (1960), 123-136; those of Alfred Harbage 
are to Theatre for Shakespeare, Toronto, 1955; the reports of Shakespearean perform- 
ances derive from various sources too cumbersome to document here. The quotations 
from Shakespeare are from The Complete Works of Shakespeare, ed. George Lyman 
Kittredge, Boston, 1936. 


Kighteenth-Century Ballad Opera 


The contribution of 
Henry Fielding 


by EDGAR V. ROBERTS 


A noteworthy success on the twentieth-century stage is The Three- 
penny Opera (Die Dreigroschenoper) by Bertolt Brecht and Kurt 
Weill. A lengthy run followed its first performance at the Theater 
am Schiffbauerdamm in Berlin in 1928, and in 1931 it was produced 
as a movie which enjoyed a success of more than twenty years. The 
play has recently been revived successfully in Europe, and in an 
English adaptation by Marc Blitzstein is currently in its eighth year 
of continuous production at the Theatre de Lys in New York, where 
it has already broken all records for performances of musical 
comedies. 

It is well known that Brecht adapted The Threepenny Opera 
from John Gay’s Beggar's Opera, the first as well as the prototy pe 
of eighteenth-century English ballad operas. Not that The Beggar's 
Opera needed adapting to prove successful on the modern stage: 
its success in the 1920's and its subsequent popularity among univer- 
sity theatres and amateur theatrical groups are well known. Gay's 
play is an English national institution, for its music is a collection 
of the most popular of Restoration and early eighteenth-century 
ballads. From its first performance at the Lincoln’s-Inn Fields theatre 
in 1728, exactly two centuries before The Threepenny Opera, it has 
generally been considered “the touch-stone to try the British taste 
on.”? Throughout the eighteenth century and well into the nine- 
teenth, Gay's ballad opera continually outdrew the dramas of 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Congreve, and Sheridan on the English stage. 

Its place as an English classic is thus well assured, and it seems 
now that The Threepenny Opera is on its way tow ard becoming a 
classic of the German theatre. The Beggar’s Opera is of interest to 
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modern devotees of the theatre not only for itself, however, but also 
for its all-pervading influence. Gay at one stroke had created the 
ballad-opera form full-blown, and for the next ten years almost 
every practising London dramatist imitated his play. Indirectly, Gay 
and his imitators contributed to Handel's decision to abandon com- 
posing and producing Italian operas, since they deprived him of 
much of his audience and thereby of much receipt money. Handel 
then turned to the composition of English oratorios, of which The 
Messiah is the best-known example. One of the ballad-opera imita- 
tions, Charles Coffey’s Devi/ to Pay, in translation established a type 
of musical drama in Germany called the ss gspzel. Mozart's German 
operas, such as The Abduction from the Seraglio and The Magic 
Flute, belong to the s#vgspzel tradition, one characteristic of which 
was the use of specially composed music. In this respect the German 
sings piel was like the English comic operas, which also evolved from 
the ballad operas. The masterpieces of comic opera by Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and the plethora of modern musical comedies are therefore 
all outgrowths of the ballad-opera tradition, which seems clearly to 
be one of the more vital elements in western dramatic literature. 

Precisely what were the ballad operas like? Although some in- 
cluded newly composed music, thereby anticipating the comic operas, 
most of them featured commonly known tunes to which the drama- 
tist wrote new words appropriate to his new dramatic context. The 
effect of the new lyrics stemmed in part from a comparison of the 
Original song with the new. Certain tunes always brought stock 
responses, and the ballad- -operatist was judged partially on how well 
he manipulated these responses. “Lillibullero,” for example, the best 
known of all the ballad tunes, was commonly considered a political 
song in Gay's time; thus, his Beggar's Opera song “The Modes of 
the Court,” in which he censures courtly venality, was an appropriate 
fitting of subject to melody. Similarly, in several other ballad operas 
the music of “See, See, My Seraphina Comes,” a popular ballad, was 
used to accompany the heroine's entrance on stage. Such examples 
are frequent throughout the ballad operas. 

The importance of the songs in the ballad operas cannot be over- 
estimated, for all other dramatic requirements were subordinated to 
them. Peopling the operas, and singing the songs, were a number of 
conventional characters, the most important of whom were the 
money-minded father, the romantic daughter, her poor-but-worthy 
suitor, the rich-but-ugly “‘other man” intended by the father for the 
daughter, and the intriguing servant. In the best ballad operas, these 
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characters achieve brightness and permanence within their types, but 
in the poorer ones, they merely limp through a stultifying plot, re- 
citing lifeless prose interspersed with songs. Almost uniformly, the 
ballad-opera plots are about some aspect of love, the most common 
of which is the intrigue carried on by a young couple in order to 
marry despite the opposition of a parent or guardian (this basic plot 
is derived from Moliére’s farces). In most of the operas the parent, 
usually the father, changes his attitude toward the young lover after 
the marriage has taken place. Usually his change of mind is facili- 
tated by the disclosure that his son-in-law is someone's long-lost heir 
who has just come into his inheritance. The ballad operas never 
question the validity of the intriguing couple’s love, but build interest 
by the dramatic opposition of parent and child, romantically taking 
sides with the revolt against authority. The risks and possible dire 
consequences of such disobedience, as portrayed by Shakespeare, for 
example, in Romeo and Juliet, are always forgotten amid the fre- 
quently contrived good spirits ending the play. 

With such conventional plot and character, interest in the ballad 
operas naturally centered about the songs, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that, except for a select few, the operas lived only as long as 
their songs retained popularity. When the supply of popular tunes 
ran out, the next step was repetition, which ultimately ended the 
ballad-opera vogue and hastened the development of comic opera.’ 

One of the genuine surprises in the story of eighteenth-century 
ballad opera is that the most prolific writer in the form was the man 
who later became the first English novelist, Henry Fielding. Before 
embarking upon his career as a magistrate and novelist, Fielding 
wrote twenty-six plays, eleven of which were ballad operas. His 
nearest competitor in this respect was Charles Coffey, who has left 
eight pieces in the form. It is therefore of interest to examine Field- 
ing’s ballad operas, in order both to bring about a greater under- 
standing than has previously existed of his achievement in this form, 
and to shed light on his later development as a novelist. 

Fielding wrote two different types of ballad operas: first are his 
burlesques, which he wrote mainly for production at the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket, later to become the present Theatre Royal. 
These — The Author's Farce (1730, rev. in 1734), The Grub-Street 
Opera (1731, played in an earlier version entitled The Welsh 
Opera), Don Quixote in England (1734), Tumble-Down Dick 
(1736), and Eurydice (1737), played at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane) — were naturally tied closely to the conditions which prompted 
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them, and so did not last beyond their immediate period of reference. 
One burlesque, The Grub-Street Opera, was never produced at all, 
so closely was it connected with contemporary political conditions 
and so objectionable was it to the prime minister, Walpole. 

The other type is the ballad opera of farce and intrigue. Fielding 
wrote operas of this type for production at the Theatre Royal 1 
Drury Lane, where the principal actors at the time were the incom- 
parable Ca'herine Clive, the versatile John Harper, and the irascible 
Theophilus Cibber, Colley Cibber’s son. Light and fanciful, the 
Drury-Lane ballad operas are The Lottery (1732), The Mock Doctor 
(1732, an adaptation of Moliére’s Le Médecin Mal gré Luz), Deborah 
(1733, never published), The Intriguing Chambermaid (1734, an 
adaptation of Regnard’s Le Retour Imprévu), and An Old Man 
Taught Wisdom (1735) and its sequel Mess Lucy in Town (1742). 
Four of these ballad-opera farces were among the five most popular 
of all Fielding’s plays in the eighteenth century, and therefore were 
among the more popular plays of the entire period. Indeed, his con- 
temporary reputation as a dramatist was based heavily upon these 
ballad operas. While none of them possesses the power of The Beg- 
gars Opera, all present a lightly satirical viewpoint that apparently 
pleased his audiences. 

All Fielding’s ballad operas of farce and intrigue, and Tamb/e- 
Down Dick and Eurydice among the burlesques, were “‘afterpieces’ ’; 
that is, they were short and were generally performed as the eve- 
ning’s second drama. They were thus intended primarily as enter- 
tainments to supplement the lengthier and perhaps heavier bill of 
fare which preceded them. From this high proportion of afterpieces, 
it is clear that Fielding regarded ballad opera as an inferior form. 
At the time he was writing his operas, he was also writing regular 
five-act dramas which dealt seriously with the problems of honest 
men in confronting a corrupt and suspicious society. His concern in 
these plays (The Modern Husband, The Universal Gallant, and The 

Fathers) was to create a problem drama that was not successfully 
tried again until Ibsen. Despite his intention, his farces and burles- 
ques, including the ballad operas, are superior to his five-act plays, 
for in the former his work ts brilliant and swift. Clearly, the ballad 
operas provided him with at least part of the testing ground on which 
he developed the handling of language, theme, and characterization 
that make classics of Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones. 

The language of Fielding’s ballad operas, unlike that of his 
regular five-act plays, is largely brief and non-reflective. Characteriz- 
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ing much of his dialogue is the attempt to be witty. Gay’s wit in The 
Beggar's Opera was based primarily upon an ironic reversal of values, 
an attitude which found natural expression in the ‘turn’: that 1s, 
an ironic twist at the end of a simile, metaphor, or other rhetorical 
figure. While Fielding follows Gay’s standard, his wit is less full of 
simile and metaphor than of balance and antithesis, as this sample 
from Eurydice will show: 


That sentiment compleats the Character of my Courtier, who is so com- 
plaisant, that he sins only to comply with the Mode; and so goes to the Devil, 
not out of any Inclination, but because it is the Fashion. 


Also present in Fielding’s ballad operas are occasional passages 
in dialect, frequent arguments and slanging matches, echoes of 
nursery rhymes and proverbs, and occasional echoes of other plays 
and poems. But the single most important characteristic of Fielding’s 
dialogue is its brevity. Continually he attempted to shorten his 
dialogue in order to liven the dramatic pace, and his success in this 
respect may easily be seen in any comparison of his revisions with 
first printings. 

In the ballad operas Fielding develops dramatic interest chiefly 
by his satirical outlook, which always contrasts the play itself with 
the objects it satirizes, a contrast between what is accepted as truth 
and what actually is truth. Aside from this essential contrast, Field- 
ing’s methods are conventional. An important conflict is that be- 
tween authority, parental or legal, and youth. Also important are the 
conflicts between characters, between country innocence and London 
“corruption,” and between impending calamity and concluding happi- 
ness. The potential seriousness of the issues in these conflicts 1s al- 
ways subordinated to the necessity for providing a relatively unruffled 
setting for the happy songs. A truism about ballad operas, in short, 
including those by Fielding, is that the songs prevented too great an 
attempt at seriousness, while they encouraged stock, stereotyped situa- 
tions. 

Despite this pressure, however, the mark of Fielding’s genius 
may be seen in his adaptation of ballad-opera conventions to his own 
needs as a satirist. Although he uses the conventional plot in five of 
his ballad operas, and uses similar situations in two others, he con- 
stantly introduces variations and complexities, just as Gay had done 
in The Beggar's Opera. An example of Fielding’s technique can be 
shown in The Author's Farce, where the hero Luckless is the typical 
poor-but-worthy suitor of Harriet, whose mother opposes his suit. 
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This motivation is conventional, but Harriet’s mother is also Luck- 
less’ landlady, who therefore also opposes him because he doesn't 
pay his rent, and Luckless himself is a penniless young dramatist who 
is as much concerned with getting his plays produced as with marry- 
ing Harriet. As a result of this additional motivation the play finally 
emphasizes theatrical conditions in London of the 1730's. The last 
act, subtitled The Pleasures of the Town, is a burlesque review of 
currently fashionable entertainments and a satire upon the society 
which supported them. A burlesque “‘revelation” scene closes the 
play, disclosing that Luckless is not only a long-lost heir, but a long- 
lost prince who is now a king. Seen as a unit, therefore, The Author's 
Farce employs the conventional plot to bring out a satire upon society 
and upon various literary and dramatic forms, including ballad 
operas themselves. Similar complexity is typical of all Fielding’s 
ballad operas. 

Forming the satirical texture of Fielding’s operas is the idea that 
all men suffer from a ‘‘delertum,” which causes them by nature to be 
unreasonable.* The various species of self-delusion, cheating, and 
hypocrisy which he constantly exposes are all related to this “de- 
lerium.” This sickness is especially observable in the shyster lawyers 
and quack doctors that he treats in his ballad operas, and it produces 
an inflated sense of importance in his “People of Quality,” who 
manifest their disease in cruelty, corruption, treachery, hypocrisy, 
and lechery. One of the commonplaces in Fielding’s ballad operas is 
that the city of London brings out the worst in all men, but as a con- 
trast to this urban depravity, he consistently holds up the qualities 
of simple honor and virtue, and sometimes that quality connoted to 
him by the word “English.” English customs are always innocently 
beguiled, not only by the city, but also by the corrupting influence 
of the French and the Italians, the most notable expression of this 
theme being Fielding’s best-known song, “When Mighty Roast Beef 
Was the Englishman's Food.” 

Because Fielding always used the exposure of evil as an emergent 
comic stream, on the assumption that he could laugh men out of their 
“vices and follies,” he evolved a character type in his ballad operas 
who is the supreme practitioner of folly, the roguish hero or heroine. 
He does not stop with a cardboard exemplar of folly in his roguish 
characters, but makes them into many-faceted, realistic virtuosi 
whose talents are admirable. In this respect he follows Gay, whose 
Macheath was the prototype of the ballad-opera scapegrace hero, 
although it is important to stress that none of Fielding’s set of char- 
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acters is vicious, and that his roguish heroes and heroines deceive 
only those who themselves are controlled by ‘“‘delerium.” Fielding’s 
pattern of deception is similar to that which Jonson established in 
Volpone and The Alchemist. 

The music and musical accompaniments of Fielding’s ballad 
operas form a subject too detailed and complex for full discussion 
here, but most likely they were colorful and frequently satirical, as 
the occasion demanded.‘ The principal singing actors unquestionably 
maintained a high standard of musical performance. Mrs. Clive was 
universally acclaimed in her roles as comic heroines. Among the 
tenors who performed leading roles, Stoppelaer and Salway were 
acceptable to Handel’s musically exacting requirements at Covent 

Garden, as was Beard, who was recognized as one of the best native 
singers in England during the eighteenth century. Admittedly the 
other singing actors were less talented, although the name of John 
Harper was frequently adv ertized on single-sheet editions of various 
songs as the singer who had popularized the songs in the theatre. 

The importance of musical production makes desirable a brief 
discussion of the tunes in Fielding’s ballad operas and the songs 
which he wrote for them. Published in all versions of his operas 
were 205 songs, the tunes for which were mostly of moderate and 
fast tempos, as might be expected of music selected to attract popular 
audiences. He set his songs to 148 separate melodies, and used fifty- 
seven of these melodies twice or more; he wrote four songs to “Black 
Joke,” for example, and three to “Dame of Honour.”’ One-hundred- 
seven of the tunes were already existing ballads with separate identi- 
ties when Fielding used them, and sixteen were composed especially 
for him by the Drury-Lane musical director, Seedo.* The origins of 
twenty-five of Fielding’s tunes are obscure, but many were probably 
ballad tunes. 

Though most of his tunes were relatively new in origin, some, 
like ‘“Valentine’s Day” and ‘““Now Ponder Well,” had originated as 
early as the sixteenth century; from the Restoration period came songs 
like “The Jovial Beggar” and “‘Lillibullero.” But the music of con- 
temporary composers was the mainstay not only of Fielding but of 
all the ballad-opera writers. Significantly, the composer whose 
melodies appeared most frequently in Fielding’s ballad operas was 
Handel, from whose compositions Fielding borrowed eight tunes. 
Purcell, Jeremiah Clarke, Leveridge, Pepusch, Eccles, Buononcini, 
and Geminiani were other well-known contemporary composers 
whose tunes Fielding used, but the names of most of the other com- 
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posers have long been forgotten. 

Although Fielding was a good writer of ballad-opera songs, who 
developed to a fine art the technique of fitting words to music and 
of exploiting the connotations of the original ballads for his own 
dramatic purposes, these matters have had only a small part in the 
final judgment of his ability as a lyric poet. Most of his songs are 
clever, bright, and even witty, but they arouse little permanent in- 
terest. His best songs, however, give evidence of that insight and 
power which inform the great novels: these songs are “When Mighty 
Roast Beef Was the Englishman's Food,” ““The Dusky Night Rides 
Down the Sky,” “A Virgin Once Was Walking Along,’ “A Wo- 
man’s Ware, Like China,” ““The More We See of Human Kind,” 
“Great Courtiers Palaces Contain,” and “Farewell, ye Groves and 
Fountains.” Possessing an epigrammatic excellence equal to that of 
Gay's songs in The Beggar's Opera, these, Fielding’s best, express a 
universality which springs from his love of life tempered by his 
acutely painful awareness of man’s anomalous nature and con- 
sequently precarious grasp upon happiness. The songs crystallize his 
ballad-opera lyric art, creating emotional effects of pathos, satiric 
awareness, humor, and animal good spirits, though they certainly are 
not to be judged with the poems of Donne, Dryden, and Pope. They 
are rather to be classed as minor poetry, although two of them 
(“When Mighty Roast Beef’’ and “The Dusky Night’) have their 
own particular excellence which has elevated them to the status of 
national art. 

In all his ballad operas, therefore, Fielding demonstrated control 
over the form, a control that ultimately became mastery in the novels. 
As all his works abundantly show, his talents lay in contriving 
burlesque humor and farcical incident, in ridiculing the eftects of 
hypocrisy and affectation, and in creating heroes of slightly question- 
able virtue or judgment. And in the ballad operas he had ample 
opportunity to develop these talents. The farcical and burlesque 
situations of his ballad operas and their insights into hypocrisy and 
affectation anticipate much of the delight and intellectual fabric of 
his novels. His roguish heroes and heroines generally foreshadow the 
great success of his characterizations of Jonathan Wild and Tom 
Jones, and his study of Don Quixote has often been called a fore- 
runner of Abraham Adams. 

But Fielding’s plays are too frequently read merely as stepping- 
stones to his novels, and their value as works in their own right is 
commonly unrecognized. In his ballad operas, topical and dated as 
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they are, can be seen the marks of his genius. Working within a 
conventional form, he created complicated and mature plots, and 
continually used the form as a medium of satire and burlesque, in 
this way developing his own unique ballad-opera mode. Though the 
element of satire in all his ballad operas and indeed in all his works 
is founded upon a misanthropy like that of Moliére’s Alceste, the 
satiric attitude never plunges into bitterness from the surface good 
humor. In this respect Fielding is like Gay, but unlike Brecht. As a 
result, Fielding’s ballad operas, as ballad operas, are always unusual 
and interesting. And it was on the merit of these ballad operas and 
several burlesques that he was recognized as the most important 
London playwright in the 1730's, and as one of the more significant 
playwrights of his century. 


NOTES 
$ T he Daily Journal, March 23, 1727/8. 


2. For a masterly discussion of the nature and history of ballad opera, see Edmund 
McAdoo Gagey, Ballad Opera (New York, 1937). 

3. Fielding uses the word ‘“‘delerium” in this sense in Rape Upon Rape, Il, xii. 

4. See my unpubl. diss. (Minnesota, 1960), “The Ballad Operas of Henry Fielding, 
1730-1732: A Critical Edition,” I, 83-158. 

5. Seedo collaborated with Fielding on at least two of his plays (The Lottery and The 
Mock Doctor) and probably did so on others; he also composed music for Drury-Lane 
ballad operas by other writers. Another composer, who also wrote ballad operas, was 
Henry Carey, who composed all the music for his Contrivances (1729) and Chronon- 
hotonthologos (1734). Thus the ballad-opera writers were not obligated to select only 
ballad music for their plays, and frequently used new music. Most of the tunes, how- 
ever, were drawn from the currently popular songs of the Restoration and early 
eighteenth century. It is therefore correct to say that the chief characteristic of ballad 
operas was the use of borrowed music. 








The New Dramatists: 1 


Shelagh Delaney 


by G. J. IPPOLITO 


Contemporary serious dramatists fall into two broad structural 
groups: experimenters in form and traditional naturalists. On one 
side we find such playwrights as Edward Albee, Eugene Ionesco, 
Samuel Beckett, Jack Gelber, and Jean Genet; and on the other, Peter 
Shaffer, Arnold Wesker, John Osborne, and—surprisingly—twenty- 
two-year-old Shelagh Delaney, whose first play has had an enormous- 
ly successful career on the professional stage since its first production, 
when she was eighteen. The structural distinction is an academic one; 
both groups of dramatists are desperately concerned with the same 
twentieth-century problem: man’s inability to communicate with 
man; and each seems to use the same icon, images, and basic symbols. 
The icon is the fundamental if despairing honesty of the pervert and 
the social rebel and the essential deceitfulness of the conformist; the 
images deal with the delusive qualities of time, experience, social 
institutions, and religious and sometimes political dogmas; the basic 
symbols are the whore, the homosexual, the frustrated mater-familias, 
the drug addict, the confused, or uncommitted young adult. 

We should have expected Miss Delaney, in her youth and com- 
parative innocence, to experiment rampantly, to reject the traditional 
forms of dramatic communication, to seek for models among the 
caustic obscenities of Genet or the surrealistic redundancies of Beck- 
ett or Ionesco. Instead, she is among the dramatic communicants 
who express modern anxiety in comparatively old-fashioned or aca- 
demic dramatic forms; she seems to have chosen to rank herself with 
such dramatists as Osborne and Shaffer who employ dramatic tech- 
niques which are cousin-germain to those of Brieux, Shaw, Pinero, 
and Terence Rattigan; this, however, is not enough to bring her to 
our attention. It is her recent success on Broadway and in ‘London 
that forces her upon our notice and scrutiny. 

It is too early to assess the young Miss Delaney’s position in the 
drama either as the exponent of one sort of dramatic expression or 
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the other, but her success in the East End of London, the West End, 
and on Broadway, makes clear at least the attraction these elements 
of modern American and European drama have for writers. We must 
examine her play, A Taste of Honey, with these symbols and forms 
of contemporary drama in mind. 

By her own confession, Miss Delaney is a neophyte in the theatre, 
unpractised and unsophisticated; however, she is exasperated both 
by the inarticulate and the excessively articulate practitioners of 
drama who play at writing about modern problems or placating the 
contemporary lares and penates. It is not clear whether her impatience 
is directed toward lonesco’s ilk or Rattigan’s. She set out to write 
A Taste of Honey in order to express her own view of her generation, 
and with the panache of a novice poker player she succeeded bril- 
liantly in dealing herself a full house. 

A Taste of Honey, in its present Broadway production, directed 
by Tony Richardson and George Devine, designed by Oliver Smith, 
and acted by Angela Lansbury, Joan Plowright, and Andrew Ray in 
the principal roles, is amusing, touching, lit with occasional flashes 
of optimism, darkened with irony and despair, alternately sophomoric 
and mature in its language, and cluttered with meretricious but ef- 
fective theatrical tricks. Its success on Broadway is no surprise, for 
the play contains those elements most likely to appeal to a popular 
audience: a sensational theme, a “distinguished” cast, and a kind of 
vulgar, outspoken humor which flatters the self-styled broad-minded; 
moreover, it comes to the hub of American professional theatre at 
the heels of some of the most widely applauded and well-attended 
British plays of recent seasons, Look Back in Anger, Five Finger 
Exercise, and Irma la Douce. Osborne, Shaffer, and the English 
adapters of Breffort’s French musical revue, More, Heneker, and 
Norman, prepared the Broadway audience for a play which takes 
homosexuality, sexual promiscuity, prostitution, and social irresponsi- 
bility for granted as the furniture of the twentieth century. More 
significantly, the play has also made an enormous appeal to the intel- 
lectual brigade who, like Miss Delaney, accept unblinkingly the 
sordid agglommeration of characters and ideas contained within the 
play as the undeniable sign of the zestgezst. This joint approval of 
Miss Delaney’s play testifies that the problems she writes about are 
not merely intellectual considerations but pervading conditions, and 
that her concern with the treatment of these problems is not a youth- 
ful pose but an honest preoccupation. The things she writes about are 
the facts of life in this decade at least of the twentieth century; and 
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the lexicon of images, icon, characters, symbols is the accepted if not 
the only possible means of conveying the facts. 

The central figure of the play is Jo, young, confused, searching 
for some sort of creative foothold in life, through whose tentative 
contacts with other characters in the play—her mother. Helen; her 
lover, the Negro sailor; her friend, the homosexual Geof; and her 
mother’s alcoholic husband, Peter—Miss Delaney presents a world 
of sterile or warped human relationships. Jo 1s the Everywoman of 
this world. Whatever Jo attempts in her efforts to bring life into the 
cramped and squalid world she lives in meets with frustration. She 
brings tulip bulbs into the flat, they do not grow; she draws pictures 
with a talent even her mother grants her, they remain unseen, un- 
communicating; she enters into a love aftair w ith a Negro sailor who 
leaves her pregnant with a child doomed to an outcast’s life. Her 
periodic efforts at organizing herself, her flat, and her personal re‘a- 
tionships with Geof or her mother end in failure. 

It is in the interacting relationships between Jo and her mother 
and Jo and Geof however, that Miss Delaney drives home the cen- 
tral point of the play: Jo's taste of honey, her brief experience with 
love, only serves to emphasize the remoteness of one human being 
from another. If they do not selfishly deprive one another of warmth 
and sympathy, the moves they make toward love are abortive. The 
mother-daughter relationship in the play shows this clearly: Helen 
takes off whenever mother-love, the most reiterated twentieth-century 
middle-class virtue, becomes too exacting or threatens her comfort. 
Helen's attitude toward love in general is that it 1s a physical con- 
venience: “It wasn’t his nose I was interested in,’ she says of an old 
lover. Helen is a curiously contradictory character, whose inconsist- 
encies are seemingly rooted in life and in literature: she accuses her 
daughter of selfishness, yet behaves selfishly herself, selfishly and 
unforgivably. She has a clear, realistic view of life, and the necessity 
to observe the traditions, and yet leads a questionable life herself. On 
one hand, Miss Delaney presents us with a human being, and on the 
other with a symbol. 

Geof also reflects this inconsistency; significantly it 1s he who 
provides Jo with the most prolonged and unwav ering sympathy and 
devotion of any of the characters in the play, precisely at the time 
when she most crucially needs it. She is in hiding from society, wait- 
ing for her baby, anxious about its possible insanity, and frightened 
of what is to come. He loves Jo and offers to marry her. The one 
character who offers Jo a chance at stability, a sociable conformity, 
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and an emotional steadiness, Geof 1s 1ronically the character who, 
because he is homosexual, cannot succeed in giving her any of this. 
As a result, his love for her is futile, and fore-ordained to sterility. 
He too is a compound; in part drawn from life, in part a symbol. 

Jo moves between these characters, alternately affected by them 
and detached from them. She comments upon the society of these 
people not as if they touched her, but in the manner of a curiously 
amused, laconic sociologist: of her mother’s and Peter's engagement, 
“T should have thought their courtship had passed the stage of 
symbolism; of the children in the neighborhood, “It’s their parents 
fault. There's a little boy over there and his hair, honestly, it’s walk- 
ing away. And his ears. Oh! He's a real mess! He never goes to 
school. He just sits on that front doorstep all day. I think he’s a bit 
deficient . . . His mother ought not to be allowed;” of life, “It's not 
{simple}, it’s chaotic—a bit of love, a bit of lust and there you are. 
We don’t ask for life, we have it thrust upon us.’ Even when she ts 
frightened, hurt, angered by what she sees or what happens to her, 
her sense of humor, even of detachment, certainly of resignation, 
remains: to Geof: “You've got nice hands, hard. You know I used 
to try and hold my mother’s hands, but she always used to pull them 
away from me. So silly really. She had so much love for everyone else, 
but none for me;” of her birth, “A frolic in the hay loft one after- 
noon. You see her husband thought sex was dirty, and only used the 
bed for seeping | in. So she took to herself an idiot. She said he'd got 
eyes like me... He lived in a twilight land, my daddy. The land of 
the daft.” Jo, too, is both character and symbol—the uncommitted, 
unresolved young adult, separating herself from her actions, only 
tentatively claiming that a thing ts right or wrong. 

Shelagh Delaney seems to maintain a stronger, healthier, more 
humanistic point of view than her contemporaries of either dramatic 
camp in her treatment of these symbols. Genet's homosexuals in a 
play such as Death Watch are nihilistic, anti-human, or to use Sartre's 
word, ‘‘de-real.”” Maurice and Lefranc symbolize destructive impulses 
of which Genet seems to be a perverse partisan; they are not human 
but incarnate intellectual concepts of a complex, depraved view of 
man and the theatre. They have in common with Geof an underly- 
ing sense of sterility and impotence, but unlike him they are without 
hope; they repel, he attracts sympathy: hence, he has greater tragic 
connotations. Similarly with the whore: Irma in The Balcony 1s with- 
out illusions, fidelity, a sense of shame; she shares this with Helen, 
whom Miss Delaney tentatively designates a semi-whore in the 
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dramatis personae. However, Irma like Maurice and Lefranc is not a 
character rooted in humanity but an allegoric device to embody a 
corrosive view of a society founded on self-willed, hypocritical tllu- 
sions; the whore-house she governs is the world, modern Europe, 
modern civilization, where she panders to the desire of these illusions. 
Helen panders only to herself; she achieves her impact on the audi- 
ence by way of her human failings, not as an intellectualized, ‘‘de- 
real” symbol. She, like Geof, connotes a great deal more than Genet's 
figures. 

Peter Shaffer and John Osborne share Miss Delaney’s view of this 
generation; a contrast between them and her is perhaps fairer than 
that between her and Genet; they are closer to her in age, and the 
England they write about is essentially the same. Both these men are 
more polished literary craftsmen than she; Osborne has an ear for 
dialog which snaps with verisimilitude, Shaffer's prose ts more ele- 
gant, precise, and evocative of complex states of mind within his 
characters than Miss Delaney’s is at this stage. Moreover, their plays 
are more directly related to a social and historical point of view. 
Osborne sets his plays, Look Back in Anger and The Entertainer, in 
an England which suffers by a sentimental comparison with the good 
old days of the Edw ardians and from an outdated system of class 
distinctions. The lack of communication between his characters, their 
frustrations in human affairs, seem to stem as much from the con- 
flicts of class mores as from any inherent human disabilities. Alison, 
Helena, Cliff, and Osborne's angry young Everyman, Jimmy Porter, 
seem to fail as much through class differences as through anything 
else. Although Miss Delaney’s play is set in a slum, class and social 
distinctions, the England of the past as it is seen by the present, do 
not operate in her play. A minor sociological failing in character 
motivation perhaps, but it results in characters who, like Jo, seem to 
command more maturity and tragic consequence than the mewling, 
puking Porter. Nonetheless, the same protest is there against a world 
where communication between human beings is seemingly doomed, 
for whatever reason, to failure or to half-hearted, unsatisfactory 
compromise. Moreover, some of the same symbols seem to operate; 
the relationship between Cliff, Jimmy, and Alison is ambiguous. 
Cliff's devotion to Porter has understated homosexual elements in it; 
his sympathy for Alison cannot provide any help for her; the destruc- 
tive love which Jimmy and Alison bear for one another results in a 
miscarriage which makes her barren. Human beings, proclaims Jim- 
my, ‘‘all want to escape from the pain of being alive. And, most of 
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all, from love.” 

Shaffer's Five Finger Exercise is set in an upper middle class 
household; his characters’ inability to communicate also stems in part 
from class or social distinctions. The difference of experiences be- 
tween father and son, husband and wife, as the family moves from 
one social level to a higher, contributes to their individual tsolation. 
Again the basic symbols are there: the mother, unhappy in her mari- 
tal situation, looks for love and sexual gratification where it is im- 
possible to find it; the son senses his own love for the German tutor, 
whose pathetic attempts at achieving some permanent relationships 
with human beings are countered either with uncomprehending re- 
buff or misunderstanding sympathy. Shaffer's characters are more 
complex than Miss Delaney’s; they are better educated, more subtly 
articulate, but also less capable than Jo of detaching themselves 
from their predicament. This middle-class English family is a torture 
rack of poses, misunderstood feelings, repressed emotions, self- 
imposed isolation. Shaffer's characters are not so different from Miss 
Delaney’s, but Shafter’s greater maturity gives his characters larger, 
more human dimension. However, because they are so much a part of 
the middle class, whereas Miss Delaney’s are not of the lower class, 
they lack her universality. 

Miss Delaney’s characters seem to contain greater symbolic values 
than either Shaffer's or Osborne's, although she is more nearly 
aligned to their tradition than she is to Genet’s, Albee’s, or Ionesco’s. 
The historic or social background against which Shafter and Osborne 
place their characters tends to limit their symbolic significance while 
it enriches their human values. They seem frailer, weaker, more in- 
dividual than Delaney’s Jo, Helen, or Geof—who are in part roman- 
ticized versions of the symbols which the experimental dramatists 
use in their dramatic allegories, and in part extremely humane por- 
traits of very human types. 








The Theatre and God 


by SiR TYRONE GUTHRIE 


(This is the text, slightly revised, of a talk given on the BBC Television program 
Meeting Point, 16 April 1961. Printed by permission of Sir Tyrone Guthrie. Copyright 
Tyrone Guthrie and the British Broadcasting Corporation.) 


I think I ought to explain that, though this talk is going to be about 
Religion, I am not a theological scholar. nor equipped in any way to 
speak with authority. To serve the theatre is my profession; it 1s my 
belief that, in trying to serve the theatre faithfully, I am offering 
some sort of service to God. What manner of God? If you believe 
that every word of the Bible ts literally, factually true then I think 
that you ought to switch me off right now. W hat I’m going to say 
will probably make you very angry; and, though I shall not say any- 
thing deliberately irreverent, you, with your beliefs, m: ly very well 
think it so. 

Athenian civilization has never been surpassed in the history of 
mankind, and to it, in many respects, our own civilization ts inferior. 
In the course of nearly two and a half thousand years some of this 
civilization has disappeared, but in the fields of philosophy, drama, 
sculpture and architecture, Athens makes our contemporary eftorts 
seem puny. In politics Athens has been the model for subsequent 
democracies. It is true that Athenian democracy did not last for very 
long and collapsed under stress of war with Sparta, which was not 
democratically organized. But what remains of Sparta now ? Its site 
is barely identifiable. Sparta left no works of art or literature, no 
system of laws; even its gymnastic training, upon which the efficiency 
of its soldiers was built. remains as no more than a vague legend in 
Athenian history, whereas Athens has exercised an incalculably im- 
portant influence upon the whole of Western civilization. 

Now what of the religion of Athens? What did the people who 
created such marvellous political and philosophic systems, such mar- 
vellous works of art — what did these people worship? Even in the 
sophisticated days of Athenian supremacy — in the fifth century B. C. 
—the official religion still asserted the existence of the Homeric 
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Deities. There was Zeus, the King and Father of all Gods, perhaps 
more familiar to us by his Roman name, Jupiter; then there was 
Hera, the wife of Zeus, and a multitude of other Gods, who were 
thought of as the family of Zeus and Hera. Their life was a tumult 
of passion and was imagined, rather vaguely, to take place on Mount 
Olympus — a real mountain, as real as Mount Sinai. The Olympian 
deities were a survival into a sophisticated era of far more primitive 
conceptions; and I believe that the attitude towards them of sophis- 
ticated fifth-century Athenians may have been analogous with that 
of sophisticated people of our own generation towards the violent, 
jealous, capricious deity, who dominates the earlier books of the 
Old Testament. 

It is my belief that we have inherited much of the religious doc- 
trine of more primitive forbears and that we, like the Athenians, 
have a sneaking belief in many gods. The first commandment on 
Moses’ tablets was, you may recall, ‘I am the Lord thy God; thou 
shalt have none other Gods but me.’ A strict, categorical insistence 
on Monotheism. One God, one only. Thereafter, those who accepted 
Jehovah had to forgo all other deities; and the early books of the 
Old Testament are largely filled with the simply frightful things 
which happened to those who disobeyed. Are we, likewise, guilty 
of disobedience in this matter? Do we, in fact, worship one God, 
and one only? With what the devout believe to be Divine Authority, 
we accept the illogical and, to me, unintelligible doctrine of a Holy 
Trinity — three in one and one in three. Is this one God? Or is it 
three? Further, while we pretend that we do not worship them, we 
pay to certain other conceptions a reverence which I find myself 
unable to distinguish from worship. We pray — or rather those of 
the Catholic Faith do so—to the Blessed Virgin Mary, to ‘inter- 
cede’ for us with the Almighty Father. 

Of course, if we believe in a Father-God it is only natural, being 
made the way we are, to want to believe in a Mother-God as well. 
But surely to do so considerably stretches the meaning of the First 
Commandment. Then there are all the lesser, but still sacred, beings 
to whom we intermittently pray — Saint Anthony, for instance, who 
was for ever finding my Cousin Kathleen's needle-case. I am aware 
that the Catholic Church makes three theoretic distinctions, between 
the worship due to Almighty God, that due to the Blessed Virgin 
and that due to the Saints. But I am convinced that for the vast 
majority, as for me, the distinction is solely a matter of terminology. 
We offer to certain ideas a reverence which may, I suppose, be dis- 
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tinguishable from worship, but only just. Many of us offer such 
reverence to our real father, as well as our heavenly one, to mother, 
wife, husband or child. You may say that what is offered is not wor- 
ship but love. Is there a difference? Is it entirely inaccurate when we 
say of Smith that he ‘worships’ Mrs. Smith, while she, in turn 
‘idolizes’ Smith Junior? I know, and so do you, a great many people 
who worship Money, or Success or Celebrity; and a great many more 
who worship C onformity and Respectability. They do not perhaps 
actually kneel down and address petitions to these gods; but they 
most certainly do make sacrifice to them — often of their nearest and 
dearest. Don't you know children who have been sacrificed, literally 
sacrificed, and by adoring parents with the best of intentions, on the 
altars of respectability and conformity ? 

Let me repeat: I do not think that we consciously and literally 
believe, any more than did Sophocles or Aeschylus, in all these minor 
deities — Gods of chastity, respectability, money and so on. But they 
influence us. Can any of us say, whatever his conscious religious 
beliefs, that he is quite uninfluenced by a primitive notion of Luck ? 
Tens of thousands of churchgoers are a little bit worried if they break 
a looking-glass; Professors of Philosophy throw spilt salt over their 
sophisticated shoulders; I have myself beheld an Archbishop spit at 
a magpie. Whether we like it or no, we are children of the past. 
We cannot, by saying ‘I believe in one God,’ and by trying to do 
so as hard as ever we can, just shake off the primitive and poly- 
theistic beliefs which we have inherited together with our physical 
structure. 

Now perhaps it was a little naive of the Greeks to imagine that 
great quarrelsome brood on Mount Olympus as a famz/y — a Father 
and Mother and then a tribe of exceedingly various relations, con- 
nected by what, in human terms, we should have to consider odd 
goings-on. But, in fact, does not this idea symbolize an important truth: 
namely that all departments of existence are exceedingly closely, and 
often unexpectedly, related; that the God of Battles is, in fact, closely 
connected with chivalry and mercy, as well as butchery; that the God 
of Money encourages the daring of adventure as well as the caution 
of thrift? And this, surely, throws a valuable light upon what ts often 
regarded as a great paradox in the relation of God to man: namely 
the existence of Evil. Why does an all-wise, all-powerful God tolerate 
the existence of Sin and Disease? Does not the Greek idea of many 
and closely-related deities help us to understand that Evil and Good 
are not, in fact, different ideas, but the same idea viewed from two 
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different stand-points? One man’s meat is another man’s poison. 
What seems darkness when one has just come out of a bright light 
is gradually seen not to be darkness at all. Dark and light are not in 
fact opposites, but different degrees of visibility; as it were, opposite 
poles of the same axis. Likewise, heat and cold are poles of one axis. 
So with sorrow and joy. And so with good and evil. God and Satan 
are personifications of Good and Evil; and God in one context be- 
comes Satan in another. Thus only, it seems to me, is it possible to 
believe in one God. Otherwise we have to accept the paradox of an 
all-powerful God who is powerless to prevent the frequent and dis- 
astrous triumph of Evil or Satan; an all-wise God who cannot prevail 
over folly; an omnipresent God who is absent in the event of evil. 

Now let us apply all this to the theatre. We began this talk in 
Athens, because there the theatre was probably a more serious part 
of the life of the community than it has ever been at any other time 
or in any other place; and also because the Athenian theatre, al- 
though by the time of its finest flowering it had moved far from its 
primitive religious origins, was still nominally a religious rite. The 
annual Athenian dramatic festival was conducted in honor of 
Dionysus, the god of spring. It was a spring festival, concerned with 
the return of life to the earth after the sleep, or death, of winter. 
Christian culture has taken over many of the ideas underlying 
Dionysiac and other more primitive rites of spring. We have purified 
them, or it could equally be said, emasculated them, by the elimination 
of much grossness and sexuality. In the Christian Festival of Spring — 
Easter — the resurgence of natural forces after the winter is no 
longer the focus of the rites. It is merely symbolic of the Savior's 
Resurrection after death. In Christian terms the resurrection gives 
meaning to all the natural phenomena, including the joy we ‘eel with 
the return of warmth and fertility to the earth. 

In classical Athens the Dionysiac rites, also, had become sophis- 
ticated and idealized. It is reasonable to suppose that primitive man, 
feeling the joy of spring, gave spontaneous expression to his feeling 
in song and dance and in sexual abandon. But when the same natural 
phenomena occurred year after year and were celebrated by similar 
songs, and similar dances, they ceased to be spontaneous and grad- 
ually hardened into ritual. As spring was perceived to be a regularly 
recurrent phenomenon, ideas began to be formulated about its origin 
and purpose. Primitive man, like ourselves, began to believe that he 
was part of A Plan. The rites of Spring began to be not merely 
stylized expressions of joy, but also of thankfulness; and — a further 
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sophistication — man began to feel, along with gratitude for present 
mercies, an anxiety that such mercies should continue, that seed-time 
would be followed by harvest. Ideas of gratitude were mingled with 
ideas of propitiation — thank you and please. 

By analogy with what is known of primitive communities observ- 
able in our own day, we may assume that sacrifices were offered to 
the Gods and that the most important rites will have centered upon 
human sacrifice. Gradually, as man became more sophisticated, the 
idea of human sacrifice became repellent. In place of humans, animals 
were offered. The story of the Lord substituting a ram in place of 
the beloved son whom Abraham was about to offer in sacrifice ts 
perhaps a legendary expression of our growing horror of human 
sacrifice. Gradually again, even the slaughter of living beasts began 
to offend the taste and the conscience of society. Instead of an actual 
sacrifice, the offering took symbolic form; a story of sacrifice 
was enacted in honor of the God: tragedy. We know that the first 
actors of tragedy in Athens were priests. They ritually re-enacted the 
death and resurrection of Dionysus. Note, ple: ase, the an: logy with 
our Christian ritual. Christ our Passover was sacrificed for us —a 
human sacrifice — and in the ritual of Holy Communion the priest 
recapitulates in words certain facts of the passion, or sacrifice, and 
these words are precisely accompanied by ritual mime, which sym- 
bolically commemorates the breaking of Christ’s body and the shed- 
ding of his blood. In Athens, by the time of Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
priests had given place to professional actors and the Festival of 
Drama, while still formally presented in honor of Dionysus, had 
become considerably secularized. The God principally concerned 
with King Oedipus is not Dionysus, the spring god, but Apollo; and 
Oedipus, the Prometheus Bound, is far from being a simple state- 
ment of devotion. Oedzpus is the product of an extremely sceptical 
mind; and anyone who has seen it and seriously pondered its meaning 
can hardly fail to be faced with three or four faith-shaking theo- 
logical posers. 

I hope that I have suggested that there are points in common 
between Holy Communion and Greek Tragedy, no more, perhaps, 
than that both are commemorations of the Passion or Agony of great 
personages. I hope now to establish a similar connection with Shake- 
spearean and modern tragedy. Let us take Macbeth as an instance. 
In Macheth two themes are inescapably dominant: ambition and 
murder. The murder, moreover, is of a particular kind: Duncan is 
of an age to be Macbeth’s father. He is also Macbeth’s King; and a 
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king is a kind of father. The regicide is a sort of father-murder. In 
this respect the tragedy of King Macbeth bears a striking resemblance 
to that of King Oedipus. There are further resemblances: both the 
protagonists were men of very exceptional courage, intelligence and 
sensibility; both were fatally guided by what they believed to be 
supernatural promptings. It is not hard to find similar analogies, 
which link all great tragedies and show them to be concerned with 
the Passion, or Suffering of a Great Personage. | suggest that the 
nature of tragedy has not changed. Macbeth, Hamlet, Phedre, Faust, 
Becket, even Willy Loman in Death of a Salesman, are all, like the 
protagonists of Greek Tragedy, the victims at a ceremony of sacrifice; 
where, though the victim is not physically carved up, his Passion 1s 
ceremonially commemorated, relived in word and deed. 

Again may I draw your attention to the analogy with the Chris- 
tian Ritual of Holy Communion. Just as in Holy Communion, just 
as in King Oedipus, so in Macbeth is the ritual concerned with the 
re-enactment of a Passion or Sacrifice. By participating in the ritual, 
the audience, or congregation, goes with the victim along a Via 
Dolorosa which leads either to Golgotha, to Kithairon or to Dun- 
sinane. The actor who impersonates Macbeth is the priest whose 
duty it is, with a liturgy of words and gesture, to commemorate the 
sacrifice of a crowned king. His forerunners at the altar slew gar- 
landed beasts, and thesr forerunners shed the blood of human sacri- 
fice. The bloodshed now is symbolical, imaginary, but the Ritual 1s 
still concerned with sacrifice. The principal difference between Shake- 
spearean, or indeed modern, tragedy, and that of classical Athens 
is concerned, not with the kind of drama, but the purpose of its 
presentation. 

As we have seen, the purpose of the Athenian Festival was re- 
ligious. Right up until the Reformation, English Drama occupied 
itself with Christian subjects, was presented with the approval and 
usually under the auspices of the Church and on the occasions of the 
great religious festivals — Christmas, Easter, Corpus Christi and so 
on. The Reformation effected a divorce between the two. Henceforth 
drama became a wholly, and often a rather defiantly, secular activity. 
The Reformed Church disapproved of play-acting. It was considered 
at best frivolous, and far more often licentious as well; so that after 
the Reformation the consciously religious purpose disappeared, and 
artistic intention became altogether more confused. A new and dom- 
inant motive appeared: commercial profit. 

More and more the theatre has, since the Reformation, been 
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dominated not by artists but by men of business. But remember that 
the theatre's men of business are not simply and solely merchants. 
Shakespeare, for instance, was a man of business, a shareholder and 
director of theatrical companies, a speculator in theatrical real estate. 
So have been many of the theatre's greatest artists. It 1s an absurd 
fallacy to think that artists are all unpractical, child-like things, with 
no notion at all of how many beans make five. It is equally absurd to 
think that all men of business are illiterate, greedy philistines. Never- 
theless, the dominant purpose of theatrical management 1s Success; 
and the only objective way to measure Success is in terms of takings 
at the box-office. ‘Artistic Success’ ts a matter not of fact, but of 
entirely subjective opinion. Now how does our modern and secular 
theatre relate itself to God? If God ts all-knowing, all-powerful, 
omnipresent and benevolent he must accept responsibility for an 
activity which is secular, as well as for religious activities. There 
must. in short. be a relation. Let us see if this relation its more under- 
standable if, for a moment, we make believe that one Almighty God 
is theoretically divisible into a system, or hierarchy, not unlike that 
of the Olympians. Is this blasphemous? Or even impious? We are 
told to believe that God 1s one and indivisible. At the same time, 
poetically and metaphorically, God has always been infinitely divis- 
ible — God of Hosts. God of Mercy, God of Wrath. the Friend 
of Little Children, of the Poor and the Oppressed, God the Father, 
and God the Son, the Holy Ghost, the Dove, the Hound of Heaven, 
the Voice in the Whirlwind, and the Still, Small Voice... within 
a theological unity, infinitely manifold. 

Assuming, then, that God 1s metaphorically divisible, let us see 
if theatrical performance cannot be regarded as a ritual performed 
in honor of certain of God's many aspects, just as the Athenian 
dramatic festival was oftered in honor of the God of Spring. Av¢ 
Oedipus, though oftered as part of the Festival of Dionysus, was 
really more concerned with man’s relation to Apollo, God of Light 
and Enlightenment. Similarly, Mac: 2eth, in Our modern theatre. iS 
offered in a Temple dedicated for the most part to Moneymaking 
and Frivolity. But neither of these objects ts likely to be the purpose 
of a production of Macbeth, which ts renowned neither as money- 
maker nor laugh-getter. May not the purpose of a performance of 
Macbeth be to reveal a great work of art to the public; to reveal 
something about the nature of mankind, even the nature of God; 
also to seek the compassion of the audience for the Hero's agony, 
and its awe at the spectacle of ruined greatness? Therefore, might 
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not Macbeth have been regarded in the Athenian theatre as an 
offering to the God of Light and Enlightenment? Likewise, to the 
Gods of Justice, Pity and Awe? Therefore may not we, of the 
Christian and Monotheistic tradition, invoke, not several deities, but 
such several aspects of the One Almighty God as are concerned with 
Enlightenment, Justice, Pity and Awe? 

Such aspects of God as these are invoked in the case of Tragedy, 
the theatre's solemn rites. But, thank goodness, the rites of the thea- 
tre are not always solemn. Maybe we are not quite solemn enough. 
In our commercial system we have too many plays, of which the aim 
is rather pitifully frivolous. Six out of ten commercial comedies have 
no more ambition than to amuse the public by appealing to its sexual 
appetite, its sense of humor and its vanity. The dominant purpose 
behind their presentation is not very ambitious either: to make 
money and a rather trumpery sort of success. Nevertheless such 
comedies as these are also of a ritual nature. Age-old devices are 
used in their construction, to create tension and then get laughs; 
the very term ‘antic’, denoting the goings-on of funny men and 
tumblers, by derivation means antique or old. I suppose the gods, 
or aspects of the Almighty God, in honor of whom these rites are 
performed are concerned with mirth, sex, satire, self-love and money- 
making. A third kind of play may have a fantastic story and 1 
appeal may be chiefly visual or musical. Of this kind are the romances 
of Shakespeare, or Mozart's Magic Flute or most ballets. Clearly in 
Athens entertainments like ese would belong to Apollo. But the 
One God, too, has revealed aspects of Himself. which are graciously 
inclined towards offerings of music, dancing and poetry. 

You may perhaps think that it invalidates the argument if the- 
atrical people as a whole are not aware of the ritual nature of their 
work. I dare say that some strip-tease girls are not entirely conscious 
that they are priestesses in the Temple of Aphrodite. But, equally, 
I dare say that some savages are not aware of the meaning of 
Rain Dance or War Dance. Yet the rite does not lose all meaning 
because certain members of the Tribe are jumping about for no 
better reason than that others are jumping about, or even just for 
fun. All theatrical performances, from King Oedipus to strip-tease 
are conducted, like war-dances, like rain-dances, according to age-old 
formulae. Here and there innovations are made. They seem at the 
time to be important, like Ibsen — such a revolutionary no more 
than sixty years ago. But already Ibsen has been absorbed into the 
mainstream of dramatic tradition and seems to us, at our particular 
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era, to be far older-fashioned than Sophocles or Shakespeare. The 
stream flows on. The Great Plan unrolls. And we theatre people, 
from the greatest, most eminent and brilliant genius down to the 
check-taker in the grubbiest little strip-tease joint, from millenium 
to millenium, proclaim ourselves part of The Plan, prociaim to tts 
Author our gratitude for mercies past, our hope for mercy to come — 
Thank you and please. 

Let me sum up: the theatre relates itself to (sod by means of 
Ritual. It does so more consciously than any other activity, except 
prayer; because, like organized prayer, it is the direct descendant of 
primitive religious ceremonies. This, however, does not sanctify the 
theatre. It does not make it either good or bad. Its rites are related 
not to human morality but to God. God has no more connection 
with what we humans like to call moral than with what we like to 
call immoral. All-knowing, all-powerful, He ts in charge of the entire 
Plan, and the Plan includes the frivolous as well as the set tous, What 
we call evil as well as what we call good. 


A NOTE ON THE TYRONE GUTHRIE THEATRE 


The Tyrone Guthrie Repertory Theatre, which will be built in Minne 
apolis, Minnesota, and will open in the spring of 1963, has been designed 
by Ralph Rapson in close co-operation with Sir Tyrone ‘Guthrie So it will 
embody the experience of Sir Tyrone in many theatres of the world, but 
principally his experience in the Shakespeare Festival Theatre at Stratford. 
a which, thanks to his guidance, is the finest theatre for the perform- 
ance of Shakespeare being used regularly by a professional company. The 
Tyrone Guthrie Theatre will be more like that than any other existing theatre, 
but there will be certain important differences, owing largely to the, fact that 
the repertoire will be drawn from the whole range of dramatic literature, not 
just from Shakespeare. 

As at Stratford, Ontario, the stage will project into the middle of the 
theatre, and the audience will be on three sides of it. This will emphasize 
the three-dimensional action of theatre as opposed to the two-dimensional 
action of movies, and will insure intimacy (no seat will be farther than 
fifty-eight feet from the center of the stage) even though 1400 will be 
accommodated. As at Stratford, too, actors will be able to ‘enter’ from 
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underneath the audience by way of passages called “vomitories.’ This will 
emphasize the elimination of the ‘fourth wall” of naturalistic theatre and 
insure the kind of fluidity of movement essential to Shakespeare and many 
classics. 

Here, however, the resemblance to the Stratford theatre ends. The Guthrie 
Theatre will, on one side, eliminate the distinction between the balcony and 
the main floor. These two areas will join in a steeply raked block of seats. 
This very unusual asymmetry should make for a greater sense of unity in the 
audience by getting rid of the sense of division between the two parts of 
the house. 

Moreover, there will not be a permanent stage structure, as there 1s at 
Stratford. The setting will be changed at need; behind the open stage will 
be a full-sized proscenium stage on which scenes will be changed rapidly 
by a system of wagon-stages that can be set up in the wings and rolled on 
(see plates 4 and 5). In fact, it will be possible to transform the theatre 
into a normal, proscenium theatre by lowering the open stage, putting seats 
into that area, and dropping walls to cut off the seats for which, in this 
alternative arrangement, sight lines would be poor (plate 4). It 1s not 
envisaged, however, that under the conditions of repertory (several plays 
will be in performance each week) it will be possible to transform the theatre 
in this way with any regularity, and it would mean a substantial decrease 
(as many as 500) in the number of people that could be accornmodated. 

Among other experimental features will be the ‘‘clouds” (ceiling in plate 
1), which will help the acoustics of the theatre and will mask the lighting 
equipment. The lighting system is being designed by Jean Rosenthal to 
permit the spot-lighting of exactly defined areas and prevent any sense of 
light barrier between audience and actors. The orchestra will also be located 
above the “‘clouds’’. 

The design has grown from the stage outwards, as any theatre design 
should, and less consideration has been paid to external appearance than to 
the creation of the best possible relationship between actors and audience 
In the last resort, as Dr. Guthrie says, ‘‘the dramatic architectural effects, the 
unusual use of line and materials in the building construction, have to be such 
that during a performance they necessarily fade into the background. The 
excitement created by the actual design of the theatre must not interfere with 
the play itself.” 

DD. B. }. 
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Theatre Survey 


“Poetry” and the 1960 Season at Stratford-on-Avon 


It was obvious that much hard work had been put into speaking and 
movement in preparation for last year’s performances at Stratford-on-Avon, 
but little of the true quality of Shakespeare came through. Anyone knowing 
nothing about the playwright, and relying upon these performances as an 
introduction to his art, would not have been able to make anything like a 
real appreciation of his achievement. For that there must be appeal to the ear 
as well as the eye, to the intellect as well as the emotions; but these perform- 
ances had little for the mind through the ear, and in their vocal weakness 
failed to affect the emotions fully. 

This was a failure to give us Shakespeare the poet, primarily because it 
was a failure to act his characters as imaginary personages who really need 
to use every single word allotted to them by their author. This failure is 
common in the contemporary English theatre: and although it is to be re- 
gretted, the point must be made very strongly that to act badly or not very 
well in Shakespeare is by no means the same thing as to be a poor actor as 
such. For what often happens is that actors create superbly characters who do 
not need, and certainly do not really use, the words which are being articu- 
lated simply because they are in the text, and not because they express an 
inner reality of thought and emotion striving for an objective. 

To some extent this is due to the basically naturalistic assumption of an 
earlier generation (actually expressed in writing by William Poel) that a 
poet uses more words than he really needs, and that when he writes drama he 
gives his characters more than they need. The number of actors and directors 
who hold this view as bluntly as this today must be very small; nevertheless, 
here is a fundamental reason for the predicament in which Shakespearean 
actors so often find themselves, of having more words cluttering up tongue, 
lips and palate than they need to express what they have assumed 1s what is 
to be expressed for the character. To create a character image for themselves 
they have converted the wealth of Shakespeare's dramatic speech into an 
inadequate, and often inaccurate, paraphrase, instead of relating thought, emo- 
tion and objective to every individual word as it is articulated. And so, in 
performance Shakespeare's poetry—which is expressed in the intricate re- 
lationship of word to word out of which is created character in situation— 
is lost. 

Last year the understandable predicament of the actor in Shakespeare was 
complicated by the fact that a sincere attempt was being made to “‘give the 
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poetry in the performances at Stratford. This meant that he could not set 
himself to give a truthful = of character based on a virtual ignor- 
ing of this quality, an expedient which will often carry a gifted competent 
performer through with an excitement, warmth and imaginative s strength 
which is accepted as the real thing by the undiscerning. But this single 
minded way of going to work was not possible by virtue of the very fact 
there was a conscientious awareness that somehow justice ought to be done 
to Shakespeare “the poet”. It seemed that a pre-occupation with his verse as 
an external style was mirrored in a search for a specific Shakespearean style 
of acting as something equally external. Attention seemed to have been split 
between imagining the characters from inside and trying to do justice to the 
poetry as something that meant clear enunciation and the manipulating of 
tones and harmonies to serve a text which was not understood as primarily 
an expression of the psychological life of the imagined character. Instead 
of engaging in an integrated total activity of emotion, intellect, voice, and 
body as actors, appreciating Shakespeare's style, while creating imaginatively 
Shakespeare's characters, the cast appeared too often as increasingly frus- 
trated while attempting to achieve different and incompatible ends simul- 
taneously. For instance, Troilus’ thirst for vengeance was expressed in Den- 
holm Elliott's face, in the flashing of his eye, but not tn his voice; he spoke 
levelly, articulating his words clearly, but not communicating in his tones, 
or his rhythm, the thought, emotion and striving towards an objective which 
were surging through his ‘‘dumbshow’ 

When this sort of thing happens, as it did very often at Stratford last 
year, the actors are not really to blame. They are the victims of a demand 
for Shakespeare S poetry in the theatre which is made—and which they at- 
tempt to satisfy—without any clear notion as to what that poetry is. There ts 
a point of view that argues that as the bare text can fill the mind of a reader 
with a rich and complex response, so an equivalent method of performance 
must be found in which the actor will not get between the spectator and the 
words, these being merely enunciated clearly and musically by a speaker who 
understands them as sense, and who communicates their sense without com- 
municating at the same time their relevance to the imagined psychological 
life of the character. Then, the argument runs, the mind of the audience will 
make contact with Shakespeare's words and not with an actor's “interpreta- 
tion’. But unfortunately, as was plain in the Stratford pertormances last year, 
level, clear speaking by a well-trained musical voice, trying (not always suc- 
cessfully) to pay attention to metrical detail, will not succeed. What is needed 
1S study of the part with the kind of concentration in which the senses of 
words, their relation to one another, their sound, the sensation of articulating 
them, their significance as thought, emotion and desire are fused, so that in 
performance the actor can express all that is within him tn tones in which 
such things are really expressed. Then he will not place himself as an ob- 
struction, but as a legitimate mediator between the playwright and the audi- 
ence, and one which both need. 

It 1s true, of course, that there are times when the actor places himself 
between the audience and the play, when, without realizing it, he plays some- 
thing other than what is expressed in his words. Sometimes this is the result 
merely of not understanding the sense of the lines which are to be spoken. 
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Thus, in The Taming of the Shrew, Peter O'Toole made the sense of ‘Fear 
boys with bugs” into “be afraid of boys with bugs,’’ when he should have 
been scothing, ‘scare boys with bogeymen’’. Eric Porter mistook the sense of 
Ulysses’ reference to the sound made between the strutting player's “stretch'd 
footing and the scaffolding,” ; instead of pointing to the stage (‘‘the scaffold- 
ing’) against which the noise is made, he pointed upwards vaguely into the 
air. When this actor p layed Leontes insisting sarcastically that if he was mis- 
taken “in those foundations” on which his suspicions were built, then “The 
centre is not big enough to bear/A school-boy’s top,’ again, he did not seem 
to know that the words coming from his mouth should have been expressing 
a reference in his mind to the broad, firm, immovably founded bulk of the 
earth beneath him; for here, too, he pointed into the sky, perhaps from some 
mistaken notion that the “centre’’ was the sun in the Copernican solar system. 
In cases such as these sympathy for the actor need not be extended to those 
who direct him. 

Even when the explicit sense of a passage is clear, there was a tendency 
to ignore it, as when Cressida cries urgently, ““Good uncle, I beseech you, 
on my knees I beseech you,’ and Dorothy Tutin merely knelt elegantly, and 
hardly in distraction, on one (the upstage) knee. Every play contained slips 

this sort, to call attention to which might be regarded as the rankest 
pedantry, were it not that fundamentally we are concerned with the same 
kind of failure to relate what is being articulated to the needs of the char- 
acter which is so detrimental to “the poetry’. In Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Frances Cuka’s Julia darted for the letter dropped by Mavis Edwards as 
Lucetta, and after a scuffle, the mistress asked ‘What 1s't that you took up so 
gingerly ?’» Miss Cuka could not have been thinking ‘gingerly’; this was the 
last word to use of what had actually happened; or if she did think the word, 
then she must have erased from her mind all remembrance of what had just 
taken place. And is it no more than pedantry to object that the director, Mr. 
Hall, required his Fabian (Dinsdale Landen) to remark on the way in which 
Malvolio was strutting about (“how he jets under his advanced plumes’ ) 
when he must have known that the steward was not strutting at all, but sit- 
ting down? 

One great difficulty with Shakespeare is that when the sense of the lines 
is Clear, their implications for the character are often not clearly perceived. 
for instance, David Sumner must have understood the sense of the words he 
used to tell Orsino how Olivia watered her chamber round with ‘‘Eye-offend- 
ing brine’ 

all this to season 
A brother's dead love, which she would keep fresh 
And lasting in her sad remembrance 


Nevertheless, Valentine as played by Mr. Sumner did not seem to know that 
he was allowing himself to be critical of the lady for going too far by pro- 
viding herself with brine in the form of too-copious tears, so that she might 
artificially preserve the dead love. In Shakespeare's image her grief is little 
more than a provider of pickle to stop this dead love smelling, and expresses 
a refusal to take her seriously. But this Valentine seemed to sympathize with 
her grief. 
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When the actor or actress not only understands the sense of a passage, 
but feels the emotion, wants the objective and relates thought, emotion and 
desire precisely to each word as it is being articulated, then the connexion of 
word to word, sound to sound, is the equivalent of the poetic line embodied 
as a character's speech. This kind of music came from Dame Peggy Ashcroft's 
perfect acting (which meant perfect poetic speaking) of the whole speech in 
The Winter's Tale beginning: 


As every present time doth boast itself 
Above a better gone, so must thy grave 
Give way to what's seen now. 


Every word was articulated with the tone and emphasis which expressed the 
need to communicate precisely its full meaning in relation to all the other 
words. And so in the spe aking we could hear the balancing of present 


gone , “every —‘better’’. Mae” —‘‘so’’. ‘“‘doth boast’’- “give way , time’ 
“orave’ ’—'‘w hat’ s seen now . In this acting, character and poetry were one 


because every word was needed. 
But this did not happen when Dame Peggy said to Leontes: 


W hat. sov ereign Sir, 
I did not well, I meant well. 


She did not relate what she was expressing in her voice to the precise ar- 
rangement of words in Sh akespeare’ s lines. There was a stress on ‘did’ and 
‘meant’, showing the connexion in thought and emotion between them; but 
the equally important connexion of “not well” with ‘well’ was ignored. As 
a matter of technique this requires nothing more than inflexion of the voice: 
the pattern “What... I DID not well, 1 MEANT well’ can easily be 
rendered in sound. But it was not so rendered in this case because the actress 
did not think and feel precisely this relationship of ideas and emotion; her 
thinking and feeling were too generalized tor the precise relationship of 
words. Paulina is thinking of all the things which did not turn out as well 
as she meant them, of the harm she has done unintentionally, of her insis- 
tence on bringing Hermione’s baby to its father and the consequences of that 
good intention, of the fact that she has been hiding Hermione, and that she 
is about to show Leontes the mapprane statue of his wife. Her objective is to 
assure this man that all she has done has been utterly devoid of malice 
towards him, and that now as well, no trace of any desire to harm is expressed 
from her towards him. All this can be communicated when it is thought, 
felt and wanted, in Shakespeare's words; and again poetry and character will 
be one. 

[It was in such repects that last season at Stratford cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory. The paradox is that it is easy to act Shakespeare and yet very 
difficult. It is easy because no ability is required which is not needed in acting 
any other playwright. The difficulty is really one of discovering what it ts 
that the lines—every word of them—are doing for the character, and then 
to make them do it in performance. Here is the foundation for a style which 
suits Shakespeare. Last year this foundation was still lacking. 

BERTRAM L. JOSEPH 


Book Reviews 


Menander. The Bad-Tempered Man. Translated by Philip Vellacott. 
Oxford University Press. $3.00. 


This is not the occasion for one more essay on the art of translation. It 
will suffice here to enter this reviewer's opinion that Mr. Vellacott’s version 
of the Dyscolos is the best thus far, the most /7zee Menander in the total com- 
promise of translation. 

The play itself presents no surprises to students of classical drama. It ts 
exactly what one would expect a play of Menander to be like: that ts, deft 
New Comedy (with due allowance for the author's youth), very much like 
Terence, with the paradoxical but important reservation that Menander, by 
virtue of this one surviving play, turns out to be more like Menander than 
one might have anticipated from reading the Terentian adaptations. 

This is to say: those genial qualities of human character that we sense 
after reading simply the first scene of the Andria of Terence are present in a 
much more positive way in the Dysco/os. There is greater clarity, more depth, 
a sharper focus. Now we understand why Julius Caesar said that Terence was 
half of what Menander was: dimidiatus Menander. 

But now we come to the major problem of Menander'’s Bad-Tempered 
Man. 

There is the peculiar circumstance that in the ancient world Menander’s 
reputation ranged from fame to adulation. The famous question was asked 
of Menander and of life, which had copied from the other? For the modern 
reader there is a corollary question: can this slight play be a higher kind of 
realism, more true to life than life itself ? 

An examination of the plot itself does not at once advance our under- 
standing. 

Athenian Boy Falls Desperately in Love at First Sight with Athenian Girl 
(a farmer's daughter!). Girl's Father has a Perfectly Beastly Disposition (he 
pelts trespassers with clods). But connoisseurs of popular fiction and situation 
comedy will not be startled by the news that Love Conquers All (or, Triumphs 
in the End). The Old Man falls down the well, and when fished out by Our 
Hero, Suffers a Change of Heart and Gives his Blessing to Young Love. 

This may be New Comedy, but it is also Old Stuff (in much the same sense 
as Hamlet may be said to use too many familiar quotations). 

But if we are to deal fairly by Menander and his Hellenistic partisans, we 
must first allow that, in a deficiency of plot, character may supervene (as it 
does, indeed, in Romeo and ]uliet). We must next allow, in Menander’s 
case, that Aristotle had things backward: tragedy portrays men as worse than 
they are, whereas comedy idealizes them, makes them as they should be, more 
true to life than life itself. 

As tor fifth-century tragedy: the heroic characters (as Euripides rather 
plainly suggests) were often rather nasty persons. Imagine a picnic out at 
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Phyle populated by Clytemnestra, Antigone, Medea, Hercules, Oedipus, 
C assandra, Hip polytus ... and as many others as you care to mention of a 
decadent and psychopathic Mycenean aristocracy. After all! 

And then, the Old Man falls down the well, or the Kindly Old Gentle- 
man appears in the last act to offer proof that the Girl is really a native-born 
Athenian, eligible for marriage after all. Life is like that. 

In other words, life is not subject to laws of probability and necessity; it 
is governed by chance and accident, just as it 1s in the universe of Epicurus 
and in popular Hellenistic fiction: the novel and the shorter story. Menander, 
then, is consistent in his plots with the popular thought of his age, and with 
its leading philosopher. 

And there is an additional consistency in Menander. The universe of 
accident and chance was also a universe of love: romance, of course, but 
philanthropy as well: friendliness in human relations, tact, civility, urbanity, 
good manners. Thus, in Menander's Dysco/os, there is a forecast of the 
Horatian formula of muscuit utile dulci: the premise that literary art should 
combine pleasure tor the reader with his ethical advantage. Literature should 
theretore teach, not by logic, not by emotional shock, but by examples of 
ethical behavior, as in Menander’s comedy of good manners. 

Our commitments to the arts of fifth- -century Athens require the view 
that Greece declined into mere Hellenistic decadence. But, again, in fairness 
to Menander, the possibility may at least be recognized that we, like Aristotle, 
have things backwards, and that what we call decadence was really progress. 
Many very serious persons in the Hellenistic world thought that it was. 


NorMAN J]. DeWitt 


Recent Books on Shakespeare 


L. C. Knights. Some Shakespearean Themes. Stanford University 
Press, 1959. 183 pp., $3.50 

L. C. Knights. An Approach to ‘Hamlet’. Stanford University Press, 
1961. 91 pp., $2.75 

William Rosen. Shakespeare and the Craft of Tragedy. Harvard Unt- 
versity Press, 1960. 227 pp., $4.75 


Professor Knights approach to Shakespeare involves several major assump- 
tions: “that the essential structure of Shakespearean tragedy is poetic,’ which 
we apprehend with our entire beings by ‘‘sensing the whole in the part and 

relating part to part in a living whole’; that Shakespeare, in his mature 
tragedies, was most preoccupied with the fracture of consciousness, the warp 
of moral perspective and the shattering of imaginative wholeness as a result 
of self-deception; and that from this point of view, ‘Shakespeare's plays can 
be seen as related parts of a continuous exploration of the reality that is com- 
mon to all men; . . . they stem from and express a developing ‘attitude to life.’ ” 

Concentrating on the recurrent themes of ‘time and change, appearance 
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and reality, the fear of death and the fear of life, the meanings of nature, the 
meanings of relationship,” Professor Knights charts Shakespeare's increasing 
preoccupation ‘‘with the question of value as it can be known and embodied 
under the conditions of life’’ from the early plays full of insistent and unre- 
solved questions, to Kvg Lear, the dramatic resolution of those questions, 
and away from Lear to the later plays free from “inner tensions’ and moral 
ambiguity. Thus the early plays, chiefly the histories, Professor Knights finds 
characterized by the private implications of public action, an ironic contra- 
diction between the world of affairs and the implication of its gestures and 
attitudes measured by absolute human standards. He then moves to a consid- 
eration of time and change in the sonnets and Henry IV, Part Il (a play 
“about the varied aspects of mutability — age, disappointment and decay’ ). 
After an examination of the optionlessness of Troz/us and Cressida in which 
both Greeks and Trojans are committed to the time-dominated world of ap- 
pearance as a result of false choice and corrupted will, Professor Knights sees 
Shakespeare's ‘‘next step” as a confrontation of the subterranean forces that 
underlie essential human nature. This he does in King Lear. 

The chapter on King Lear, the center of Professor Knights’ book, is a 
brilliantly compressed account of Lear's purgation, his unlearning pride and 
willfullness and his final attainment of a “‘particular quality of being, 
that without which life is a meaningless chaos of competing egotisms.’ 
Drawing from the very best criticism on the subject, in this section as through- 
out his book, Professor Knights shows that for all its starkness and horror, 
Lear is an “‘afhirmation in spite of everything,’ an affirmation which, in the 
same way as the play, moves beyond the individual characters and maintains 
its hold on the imagination as a result of being “‘established in the face of 
the worst that can be known of man or Nature.” 

His analysis of Macbeth Professor Knights builds on two ideas central 
to his interpretation of Lear: since the way we see is what we are, Nature can 
be invoked as a symbol of self-evident and permanent truths only by the good 
man, one who recognizes the inviolability of his own humanity. Nature itself, 
unintegrated, is chaos. Macbeth, finding metaphors for himself in rapacious 
Nature, is therefore defined in terms of the human nature he forsakes and 
violates. His dritt into despair and death is the result of self-enslavement. 
Finally, there are brief considerations of Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus. 
In the former, although Professor Knights notes the enormous energy with 
which the passion of the lovers 1s evoked, he sees it as ultimately selt- 
consuming, insubstantial, unreal.’ Corsolanus, similarly, measures the free, 
proud singleness of martial virtues against an unrealized ideal of fruitful 
mutuality. 

Some Shakespearean Themes is in most ways a suggestive and illuminating 
book. The prose, involuted and labyrinthine, is difficult to follow at times, 
the more so because Professor Knights is constantly approaching the point at 
which language breaks down (‘‘We only hear Shakespeare's deeper meanings 
when we listen with the whole of ourselves.” ). But Professor Knights is a 
remarkably sensitive reader; the problems he deals with are invariably at the 
heart of Shakespeare, and those plays to which he devotes something like a 
complete treatment — Troslus and Cressida, King Lear, and Macbeth — he 
handles with acumen and imagination. In several places, however, one feels 
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that Professor Knights’ thesis and the Shakespearean canon move in different 
directions, that in making the plays fit a pattern, certain elements of them 
have been oversimplified, even neglected. Is Henry IV, Part Il really ‘‘one of 
the first plays in which we recognize the great Shakespeare’; is this the best 
way to understand what the play is about or its function in the Henriad? And 
one has difficulty accepting, on the basis of less than half a dozen pages of 
analysis, a view of Antony and Cleopatra which sees Cleopatra as the “incar- 
nation of sexual passion” and the relationship of the lovers thwarted of ful- 
fillment, thriving “on emotional stimuiants,” and marked by a strong ‘‘element 
of repetition and monotony.’’ There is no doubt that any scheme for dealing 
with Shakespeare as a totality, or even with an aspect of his thought, will 
involve some factitiousness, but one can demand that a controlling thesis, 
rather than control the reading of the plays, emerge from as complete an 
approximation of the experience of them as possible. In this sense, there is 
some question of the comprehensiveness of a thesis which sees Shakespeare's 
art as directly reflective of his concern with certain problems as Protessor 
Knights does (a confusion of cause with effect), and which, although it 
accounts brilliantly for the moral perspectives we are asked to maintain toward 
the plays, at times does so at the expense of our complete response to them. 

An Approach to ‘Hamilet’, which recapitulates and depends upon many 
of the assumptions of Some Shakespearean Themes, is an examination of 
Hamilet as ‘one of a series of studies of the mind’s engagement with the 
world, of the intimate and intricate relation of self and the world.” Hamlet, 
like Troilus and Cressida, Othello, Julius Ceasar, and Timon of Athens pre- 
sents us with an ironic disparity between the perceived and the perceiver, for 
as much as the play is a study of the logic of corruption and the inevitability 
of death, its real concern is with the exploration and judgment of a con- 
sciousness that becomes defined in the way it reflects the world around it. 
According to Professor Knights, the nature of Hamlet's consciousness as re- 
vealed in the poetry is that of someone paralyzed by an overwhelming sense 
of evil, self-loathing, and a morbid preoccupation with his own mind. His 
convictions are dissipated in ineffectual attitudinizing; his treatment of both 
his mother and Ophelia is unforgivably brutal and adolescent (in fact, 
makes plausible “the psychoanalytic speculations of Dr. Ernest Jones’); his 
repentance is self-exculpatory and unrealized; ‘‘his god-like reason is clogged 
and impeded by the emotions of disgust, revulsion, and self-contempt.”’ Lack- 
ing communion with anything outside himself, Hamlet is one ‘who has not 
risen to full and adequate consciousness.’ His infantile and “panic recoil not 
only from sex but from . . . aggressions and self-assertive drives’, indeed 
from life itself, are all indicative of ‘‘a fixation of consciousness — a condition 
in which neither death nor life can be truly known.” The ‘To be, or not 
to be’ soliloquy, for example, (though it is not quite clear whether Professor 
Knights is criticising Hamlet or Shakespeare here), is an instance of Hamlet's 
inability to put directly the question, “How shall I live?’’; ‘‘the thoughts that 
the Prince is trying to bring into some order are eroded and carried away on 
the stream of feeling’ leaving us with “the quite unambiguous sense of 
health giving way to disease, of a loss of — and a lapsing from positive 
direction.”” Nor at the end of the play do we have any significant shift in 
dramatic perspective according to Professor Knights. Hamlet’s resignation is 


, 
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unaccompanied by any real restoration of stature. ‘‘Readiness is all’’ becomes 
“the paradoxical recognition of a truth glimpsed in defeat’’, a statement, that 
is, which defines Hamlet’s awareness only in the sense that it describes his 
recognition of where he is not: “All that Hamlet is now ready for is to meet 
his death in playing the part of the avenger, the part imposed on him by that 
Ghost whose command had been for a sterile concentration on death and 
evil.”’ Hamlet, in other words, resolves nothing; his final gestures are those 
of a manikin, autonomistic, pathetic, futile. 

Although Professor Knights’ An Approach to ‘Hamlet’ is argued with a 
great deal of insight and erudition, and most assuredly involves ‘‘a challenge 
to re-read and re-think the play,” there is a question as to how much of our 
experience as readers of Hamlet the book accounts for. If the play moves as 
inexorably as Professor Knights suggests, if Hamlet is the irresolute infatuate 
he describes to us, and if we are to exercise our moral judgment so un- 
equivocally as to conclude that Hamlet's final awareness ‘‘embodies . . . at 
best an intermediate stage of the spirit, at worst a blind alley,” then in just 
what sense is The Tragedy of Hamlet a tragedy at all? Just as our response to 
the “To be, or not to be” soliloquy surely involves more than a recognition 
‘that the set of Hamlet's consciousness is towards a region where no resolution 
is possible,” our experience of the play is hardly approximated by a view of 
Hamlet which sees his suffering as pointless, his dilemmas as irresolvable, and 
his nobility a result of no more than an embittered and fleeting consciousness 
of his liabilities and destiny. Do we actually feel such smug moral detach- 
ment? Is there not a sense in which we feel ourselves compassionately involved 
in the play? There can never be, of course, any final agreement on what 
tragedy is, or on what one so complex and enigmatical as Hamlet means; and 
however much evidence one might pile up to argue that by the end of the 
play we have had a reaffirmation or some kind of triumph, it would still be 
difhcult to state in precise terms what way we feel that the candle has been 
worth the burning. But the point is, that feeling, for all its elusiveness, is in- 
controvertibly there. And if one were to agree with Professor Knights that the 
play is about the “corruption of consciousness,’ one would also have to say it 
is about more and means more than that. 

Shakespeare and The Craft of Tragedy seeks to discover the meaning of 
a play through an analysis of its dramatic structure; ‘‘more specifically, it in- 
vestigates how the point of view of an audience is established towards the 
protagonist.’ The book deals with four plays, two of which — King Lear and 
Macbeth — are so constructed as to establish a rapport between the pro- 
tagonist and the audience; the point of view here is “internal,” located in the 
central consciousness of the play (though in Macbeth it changes). In Anson) 
and Cleopatra and Coriolanus, however, the point of view is outside the 
protagonists, supplied by a series of Jamesian reflectors who limit the extent 
to which we can sympathize or identify ourselves with the characters they 
evaluate. The protagonists that we see from within we measure against some 
ideal of the fullness of being; those we see from without we see in public 
roles against a background of the world’s opinion. Of the four plays con- 
sidered, only Lear effects complete rapport with the audience because only in 
that play do we have ‘‘an experience which is universal.’’ A ‘‘particular per- 
sonality cannot effect’’ this rapport. 
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Mr. Rosen’s thesis raises a great many questions. To begin with, how far 

is it generally applicable? Will it account for Troilus and Cressida, tor ex- 
ample, in which the point of view seems to lie outside the play altogether ? 
And, is the distinction between an internal and external point of view a valid 
one? Are not the moral judgments of the rassonneurs just as subject to quali- 
fication as those of the protagonists? ““The audience is drawn into sympathetic 
participation with Lear because it can see, Lear cannot’’ — the same situation 
exists in Othello, but does it argue the same conclusion? Is not blindness of 
some sort a condition of all tragedy, and consequently, as readers do we not 
always see more than the tragic hero? “Once having entered into Lear's per- 
— we are forced to look on the world with his eyes’; because Lear's 
fate becomes “the fate of mankind . . . the audience can no longer take an 
objective view of him.” But do we ever simply see through the eyes of a 
tragic protagonist any more than we simply see him from a distance? Are we 
not to a certain extent “inside” and “‘outside’”” him from the beginning? And 
what does it mean to say ‘a particular personality’ cannot provide us with 
“an experience which is universal” ? Do not our feelings of the universality of 
an experience in art depend precisely upon the way the particular is realized 
as the particular? Note in this connection the concrete immediacy of the re- 
conciliation scene between Lear and Cordelia. In short, is not point of view 
in Shakespeare a good deal more complex than Mr. Rosen makes it ? 

To read Sh; akespeare and the Craft of Tragedy is to have the nagging con- 
viction that one has read most of it before. Undoubtedly, the book has what 
can be described as a thesis, but its point of view too often turns out to be 
nothing more than a stance enabling Mr. Rosen to restate what are by now 
simply critical commonplaces. In this sense the book has a certain anthological 

value, but it has no new way of paying old debts. The analysis of King Lear, 
for example, which this review concentrates upon because it is the key chapter 
to Mr. Rosen's book and generally characteristic of his approach, makes the 
conventional comparisons between Lear and Oedipus, Lear and Job, Lear and 
Everyman; Edmund and the wicked daughters are Machiavellian; there are 
discussions of the subplot, the animal and clothes imagery, the functions of 
Nature; Lear undergoes spiritual growth and regeneration; the play is univer- 
sal; and on, and on, and on. Nor ts it merely that such ideas are derivative 
and obvious. First, they are argued as if they weren't; “many critics have 
treated Lear as the study of che unstoical man’’; that is misleading. ‘“Too often 
critics overemphasize the point that Lear is mainly acted upon’’; that is worse 
than misleading. Secondly, they are elaborated by a functionless and tedious 
multiplication of parallels and examples (thirteen separate documented in- 
stances of the “unnaturalness’’ of Lear's daughters) as well as by a largely 
gratuitous and hence distracting introduction of other literature (a page and 
a half rehash of The Brothers Karamazov on Lear’s transformation). Mr. 
Rosen is suggestive on Antony and Cleopatra and his consideration of 
Coriolanus is interesting; but in the main, Shakespeare and the Craft of 
Tragedy does not give us much we have not had before. 

WILLIAM E. COLES, JR. 
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The Complete Plays of W. D. Howells. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Walter J. Meserve. Under the General Editorship of William 
M. Gibson and George Arms. New York University Press, 1960. 
xxxill, 649 pages. $15.00. 


Professor Meserve’s edition of Howells’ plays has been expected for 
some time. Edwin H. Cady, in The Realist at War (1958), abbreviated his 
summary of Howells as playwright in deference to Meserve's forthcoming 
work, which was also used extensively by the editors of the two-volume 
Mark Twain-Howells Letters (1960). Now we have a convenient collection 
of the thirty-six plays the novelist completed or attempted. With his general 
introduction and his prefaces to each piece, Meserve provides the basis for a 
study in depth heretofore practically impossible. He has organized a vast fund 
of information, much of it derived from scattered manuscript sources, to 
which he has obviously devoted numberless hours of careful study. That the 
Ford Foundation should have partially subsidized such a basic work of schol- 
arship is highly commendable, even though some would-be readers may feel 
the need of a grant-in-aid to buy the book. 

Like Henry James, Howells failed as a writer for the commercial stage, 
despite a lifelong love affair with the drama. He lacked, as his critics have 
often pointed out, and as he himself realized, the sense of the theatre which 
show business as a rule requires. His work in the drama, therefore, is a 
revelation of the differences of technique and purpose which distinguish 
drama from fiction. Successful, to a degree, with short plays—twenty-five of 
his pieces are one-acts—he was apparently unable to learn the tricks of the 
full-length productions which bring in the big money. It was not for lack of 
trying. 

His difficulties first appear in A Counterfert Presentment (1877), which 
brought him into contact with Lawrence Barrett, a popular actor-producer of 
the day. Howells had a rather tenuous but reasonably original theme: the 
shaken confidence of a girl who thinks she has been rejected by a lover, al- 
though in reality her father, having found the man to be a forger and a 
scoundrel, has ordered him away and decided not to tell his daughter the 
truth. When she meets a young American painter, with a strong physical 
resemblance to her Paris young man, she is both repelled and attracted, and 
true love is a long time a-coming. The material has the freshness and psycho- 
logical insight of the best of Howells’ fiction. What it lacked as a play was 
clear enough to Barrett, who insisted on the insertion of a completely new 
act. This new act is sheer hokum—a combination of a painting-lesson and a 
love-scene performed in the presence of the girl's snoring father—but it has 
a quick tempo and a good deal of action and, for all its triteness, is amusing, 
in a traditionally theatrical way. Very possibly Barrett had some hand in it. 
He is believed by Cady to resemble Launcelot Godolphin, the actor-manager 
in The Story of a Play, a novel of 1898 to which I shall return later. 

Meserve now gives us ready access to six other full-length plays (although 
of one only a fragment survives), none of which has previously appeared in 
print. Each throws some new light on his problems in writing for the stage. 

Yorick's Love (1878) 1s a translation of Un Drama Nuevo, by Manuel 
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Tamayo y Baus. It was made for Barrett, and is printed from the version 
which he offered for licensing at London in 1884. Barrett played it off and 
on until 1891, and after his death it was revived by Louis Morrison. No 
other play with which Howells worked came as close to commercial success. 
Its story is that of the comedian in Shakespeare’s company who longed to 
play tragedy. Arthur Hobson Quinn (A History of American Drama from 
the Civil War to the Present Day, rev. ed., 1936, I, 70-72) and Marvin 
Felheim (The Theater of Augustin Daly, 1956, pp. 217-218) have com- 
pared it with an 1874 version by Daly, which had failed. Yorick’s Love ts a 
period piece, in which Howells does his best with blank verse in the 
Shakespearean manner. He did not have to struggle with plot and probably 
not with characterization, although one suspects traces of his characteristic and 
rather complicated treatment of women. 

Priscilla: A Comedy (1879-82), a dramatic version of Longfellow’s The 
Courtship of Miles Standish in the hexameter verse of the original, was also 
written for Barrett. Meserve prints it from a largely handwritten version 
owned by William White Howells. Some additions were made to Long- 
fellow’s story, but as Meserve says the choice of verse was unhappy. Most 
readers will prefer Longfellow, and Barrett understandably never produced 
Howells’ play. 

Colonel Sellers as a Scientist (1883), which smells far more strongly of 
Twain than of Howells, has been reconstructed from a handwritten version 
and two typescripts, one at California among the Mark Twain Papers, one 
at Yale, and the third in the hands of a New York book-collector. Meserve's 
careful preface throws much new light on this collaboration, which cost the 
two men a great deal of time and no doubt some money. Their hope of find- 
ing the right actor for the leading part (beginning with John T. Raymond, 
who had created Colonel Sellers in The Gilded Age) may be followed in 
the Mark Twain-Howells Letters. 

The other three newly printed pieces are all dramatizations of Howells’ 
own novels, and in each case he had a more or less formal collaborator or 
assistant with ideas of his own. 

The first was William Poel, who, in the early stages of his long life as a 
producer, dramatized A Foregone Conclusion (1884-85). William White 
Howells owns the typescript of Poel’s version, with elaborate revisions by 
Howells; Beerbohm Tree also was interested in this play, which deserves more 
study than has yet been given it. 

The dramatic version of Silas Lapham (1898) has already been described 
by Herbert Edwards (‘“The Dramatization of Silas Lapham,” New England 
Ouarterly, XXX, 235-243, June, 1957). Meserve prints it from four type- 
script versions in the Houghton Library at Harvard, part of an ill-fated 
attempt at collaboration with a nephew, Paul Kester. At some point in the 
venture James A. Herne became involved. After reading the manuscript, he 
informed Howells and Kester that it was going to take a lot more work 
to make a good play out of a good novel, and he went on to suggest a 
number of changes in the characterizations. To these Howells could not 
bring himself. He sought other producers, only to have Daniel Frohman 
reject the play, six years later, in typical theatricalese. It would, Frohman 
wrote, ‘have to be put into more effective theatrical correlation.” 
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What Frohman and Herne meant is easy to understand if one reads the 
Howells-Kester play with the novel fairly in mind. There were some changes, 
of course, but by and large Howells could not stomach any radical departure 
from his original conception. The set for the first act is ingenious, combining 
Lapham's office and his paint warehouse, allowing some degree of simulta- 
neous action. Bartley Hubbard, the journalist, interviews Lapham at the be- 
ginning, as in the novel, but in the play he is brought back again in the 
fourth act to help round out an ending distinctly happier than Howells had 
permitted himself in fiction. The dinner-party at the Coreys’ home forms the 
second act, with the conversation virtually transcribed, even to the mention 
of the Millons, who in the novel provide a mysterious although somewhat 
feeble sub-plot for which there was no room in the play. The second-act 
curtain is given a spectacular quality by pushing forward the burning of 
Lapham’s house on the water side of Beacon Street, as observed from the 
Corey's drawing-room. The symbolic climax of the novel is thus largely 
sacrificed. All in all, one must deplore the lack of stage action and the thin 
excuses for moving characters on and off stage. The amount of exposition 
needed to clarify Silas’s business relations with Rogers is enormous, and the 
play does not subordinate these details, as does the novel, to the more im- 
portant matters of the Lapham family situation and their social and cultural 
inadequacies in the eyes of the long-established aristocracy of Boston. 

Meserve shows, largely from Howells’ correspondence, because the play 
is preserved only in part in a manuscript at the University of Southern Calli- 
fornia, that in A Hazard of New Fortunes (1899) he became slightly more 
cordial to suggestions of change. His collaborator was a newspaperman from 
New York, Frank Cornelius Drake. One of the most panoramic of Howells’ 
novels, it obviously presented many problems to a would-be adaptor. 

Howells’ troubles with the full-length play are most fully explained in 
the novel already mentioned, The Story of a Play. Some of its circumstances 
are best explained as a reflection of his experiences with Barrett. Others, as 
is said in the Mark Twain-Howells Letters (p. 674), suggest that Howells 
had Herne in mind. Godolphin’s desire for another act, and the circumstances 
under which he produced his plays, have parallels with A Counterfeit Pre- 
sentment; the frequent talk of ‘‘a real American drama,” and the novelist’s 
desire to have a dinner-party or two on stage, as a novelty, point toward Sz/as 
Lapham. The Story of a Play has not, indeed, received the notice it deserves, 
except, perhaps, from Van Wyck Brooks, whose comment is for once among 
the best (Howells: His Life and World, 1960, pp. 227-229). The book 
teems with interesting comment on the plight of Maxwell, the novelist- 
turned-playwright. A little past the middle of the story, getting ready for 
bed, he examines a theatrical newspaper he had bought earlier on Broadway 
(some predecessor of Variety). 


In several pages of the paper ladies with flowery and alliterative names and 
pseudonyms proclaimed themselves in large letters, and in smaller type the parts 
they were presently playing in different combinations; others gave addresses and 
announced that they were At Liberty, or specified the kinds of roles they were 
accustomed to fill, as Leads or Heavies, Dancing Soubrettes and Boys; Leads, 
Emotional and Juvenile; Heavy or Juvenile or Emotional Leads. There were 
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gentlemen seeking engagements who were Artistic Whistling Soloists, Magicians, 
Leading Men, Leading Heavies, Singing and Dancing Comedians, and there were 
both ladies and gentlemen who were now Starring in this play or that, but were 
open to offers later. A teacher of stage dancing promised instruction in skirt and 
serpentine dancing, as well as high kicking, front and back, the backward bend, 
side practice, toe-practice, and all novelties. Dramatic authors had their cards 
among the rest, and one poor fellow, as if he had not the heart to name himself. 
advertised a play to be heard of at the office of the newspaper. Whatever related 
to the theatre was there, in bizarre solidarity, which was droll enough to Max- 
well in one way. But he hated to be mixed up with all that, and he perceived 
that he must be mixed up with it more and more, if he wrote for the theatre. 
Whether he liked it or not, he was part of the thing which tn its entirety meant 
high-kicking and toe-practice, as well as the expression of the most mystical 
passions of the heart. There was an austerity in him which the fact offended. 
and he did what he could to appease this austerity by reflecting that it was the 
drama and never the theatre that he loved; but for the time this was useless. He 
saw that if he wrote dramas he could not hold aloof from the theatre, nor from 
actors and actresses—heavies and juveniles, and emotionals and soubrettes. He 
must know them, and more intimately; and at first he must be subject to them, 
however he mastered them at last; he must flatter their oddities and indulge their 
caprices. His experience with Godolphin had taught him that, and his experience 
with Godolphin in the construction of his play could be nothing to what he must 
undergo at rehearsals and in the effort to adapt his work to a company. He 
reminded himself that Shakespeare even must have undergone all that. But this 
did not console him. He was himself, and what another, the greatest, had suf- 
fered would not save him. Besides, it was not the drama merely that Maxwell 
loved; it was causing the life that he had known to speak from the stage, and to 
teach there its serious and imporant lesson. In the last analysis he was a moralist, 
and more a moralist than he imagined. (Pp. 215-217.) 


Portions of this passage have been quoted in a number of the comments on 
Howells as playwright, and it doubtless sums things up remarkably well. 
Maxwell is pretty surely an autobiographical portrait of a quiet, retiring, 
fastidious, and deeply earnest man, temperamentally unsuited to the task of 
rewriting a play over-night on the basis of audience reaction. 

As editor, novelist, critic, and publisher's reader, Howells was enormously 
influential in the struggle of ‘realism’ for the attention and support of the 
fiction-reading public. It has been argued, most fully by Quinn, that he 
exerted a similar influence upon the American drama, anticipating in some 
respects the work of Herne and the movement known somewhat vaguely as 
“Ibsenism.’’ Quinn’s argument, which is qualified by the enigmatic observa- 
tion that “the great realist was one of the prime movers in the revival of 
romantic plays on the stage’ (a reference, perhaps, to Yorick’s Love), hinges 
on Howells’s efforts, particularly in the farces, to use contemporary scenes 
and such newfangled devices as elevators, phonographs, telephones, and 
Pullman cars, although ‘‘never the bicycle or any passing fad.” 

Speculation on what might have been is seldom useful, but one wonders 
about Howells and the drama. Out of the Question and A Counterfeit Pre- 
sentment both date from 1877. Both antedate Howells’ first major novel, 
The Lady of the Aroostook (1879). Both exploit the contemporary scene in 
the mildly realistic manner, with the inevitable love affair, of the great 
majority of his works of fiction. Had he pursued the vein of social comedy 
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in drama with the same persistence that he did in the novel, he might have 
changed the tastes of theatregoers in the same gradual way that he won 
readers for novels which many of his contemporaries thought dreadfully 
thin. He might even, with his later social conscience, have beaten Herne to a 
problem play. But the fact remains that he did neither of these things, and it 
is only in the most general way that he looks forward to Ibsenism. 

Something should be said, finally, of his one-acts. The first was The Parlor 
Car (1876), the last Se/f-Sacrifice (1911). Of those between, the best con- 
structed, according to Meserve, is The Garroters (1885). Most of the one- 
acts first appeared in periodicals such as the Aflantic Monthly and Harper's 
Christmas; they were popular with readers and amateur groups and evidently 
brought in a little money every year. Twelve of them concern the various 
adventures of two married couples, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Roberts and Mr. 
and Mrs. Willis Campbell. Both Meserve and Van Wyck Brooks quote 
George Bernard Shaw's comment on The Garroters, which he saw in London 
about 1895: 


The little piece showed, as might have been expected, that with three weeks’ 

practice the American novelist could write the heads off the poor bunglers to 
whom our managers generally appeal when they want a small bit of work to 
amuse the people who come at eight. But no doubt it is pleasanter to be a novel- 
ist, to have an intelligent circle of readers comfortably seated by their firesides 
or swinging sunnily in hammocks in their gardens, to be pleasantly diffuse, to 
play with your work, to be independent of time and space, than to conform to 
the stern conditions of the stage and fight with stupidity before and behind the 
curtain. 


That seems about the size of it, although Howells’ choice of fiction was 
dictated as much by economics as by pleasure. His business was writing, on 
the best and most secure terms he could get. His was an age of magazine 
serials, as Ours is not, and he understandably sought the steadiest markets. 
There has never been much security in writing for the stage, except on those 
terms which Howells was unwilling to accept. 

THEODORE HORNBERGER 


Caspar H. Nannes, Politics in the American Drama, The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1960, 256 pp., $4.95 

Jordan Y. Miller, ed., American Dramatic Literature, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1961, 641 pp., $6.75 


It is the thesis of Mr. Nannes’ book that during the last seventy years 
American dramatists—quite arbitrarily, he writes only of those that have 
been represented on Broadway—have become incre asingly conscious of polt- 
tics. Furthermore, Mr. Nannes points out that while in 1890 the dramatist 
may have been aware only of colorful politicians fighting and scheming for 
the support of their local constituents, today, on the contrary, he deals with 
the dominating issues in national and international politics. The growth of 
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America’s political awareness and its commitment to the world have been 
mirrored in American drama. The American playwright has turned from 
portraying politicians as primarily interesting character types to criticizing 
political abuses and, finally, to advocating ‘‘a philosophy of government for 
politicians and voters to follow.’’ Mr. Nannes also believes that the literary 
quality of the plays has improved. The political melodrama has been trans- 
formed into a work which ts a battleground of ideologies, not villains, and 
the characters in a political play are now complex and credible human be- 
ings, not cardboard figures. The American playwright still 1s the conscience 
of his time, but he has become constructive and profound in his criticism and 
can make his statements with greater refinement. 

Much space in Mr. Nannes’ book is devoted to political history and 
biography. He goes to great length to explain American colonialism, the 
question of women’s suffrage, and the corruption in the large cities at the 
turn of the century. He states that in the nation’s capital politics and high 
society are closely connected, and he has anecdotes—he can never resist the 
temptation of a good joke—to prove his point. Mr. Nannes devotes an en- 
tire chapter to the Sacco-Vanzetti and the Scottsboro trials, and in another 
chapter he depicts the political emergence of Franklin Roosevelt, whom he 
greatly admires. Space is devoted to Hitler and Mussolini, to Long, Harding, 
and La Guardia, to the McCarthy era, and the United Nations. Mr. Nannes 
does not shy away from stating his opinions and prejudices on either the men 
or the events. 

This elaborate background is then related to some plays of the era, and 
the closeness of the parallels, the closeness of real events, characters, and 
speeches to those in the plays shows, Mr. Nannes thinks, the topical aware- 
ness and political consciousness of the American playwright. Thus, Te 
Undertow resulted from Dr. Parkhurst’s campaign against corruption in New 
York, First Lady, Mr. Nannes informs the reader, “was written with one eye 
on the coming 1936 presidential race,” and I'd Rather be Right refers to 
Roosevelt's attempts to remake the Supreme Court. It is Mr. Nannes’ method 
to show which political play of a period refers to a political incident of the 
same period. Mr. Nannes ts a persuasive and painstaking relationship detec- 
tive. 

As a book about drama, however, Mr. Nannes’ work leaves much to be 
desired. Although he explains and evaluates politics, Mr. Nannes does not 
analyze drama. He summarizes plots, quotes a few daily critics of the time in 
order to find out if a play was “‘a success,’’ and ends his account with blunt 
assertions, such as “The Undertow is a good play,” or ‘Patsy in Politics must 
have been fun.” The only exception to this approach is a chapter in which 
Mr. Nannes analyzes the career of Robert Sherwood. There the author shows 
how the anti-social, pacifistic liberal in Sherwood’s earlier plays is transformed 
into a militant hero in his later works. The rest of Mr. Nannes’ book, how- 
ever, is chronological politically, and the reader does not obtain a panoramic 
view on how, for example, a political hero or villain changes or remains the 
same as a dramatic character, or on any other development in theme or char- 
acter. Mr. Nannes does not deal with dramatic technique. Although he states 
that the language in more recent political drama is an improvement on the 
speeches in earlier plays, the quoted excerpts from The Next of Kin (1909) 
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and The Gentleman from Athens (1947) are both expository, assertive, and 
alike in quality. The reader never gets a view of American drama as a whole 
at any period, and thus he cannot know how much, proportionally, this drama 
really is political. 

Mr. Nannes believes that American political drama has now reached 
maturity. Entertainment has become didactic entertainment, and one such 
didacticism (platitude?) is that it is every citizen's responsibility to be his 
country’s moral policeman. Mr. Nannes states: 


Despite their frequently critical nature the plays on Washing- 
ton express confidence in the inherent good of our country and 
of its government. The searching playwright lays bare the im- 
perfections of our political figures, but he also points out the 
unsung heroes who fight the evil, and who, in the end, win. 


But the American political play, self-righteous and self-assured about a happy 
ending, does not, in particular when attempting to deal with the “big” con- 
troversies of the day, meet the controversies head on. The play does not solve 
them dialectically but melodramatically. The play shows ‘our’ man as the 
good guy who defeats the bad guy (communist, nazi, what-have-you) because 
our man is clever in practical difficulties (The Great Sedastians), or all- 
powerful love (The Prescott Proposals) simply turns the villain’s heart. Te 
Crucible, by analogy, attempts to make political witchhunters look evil and 
silly because no witches exist. The real issue, not touched by the play, is that 
Communists, nevertheless, do exist and that they must be dealt with. A politt- 
cal play must be genuinely controversial. We cannot have political drama if 
the drama thus called portrays villains torturing victims in foreign countries 
(note many of the World War II propaganda plays) or (in The Gang’s All 
Here, Fiorello, Sunrise at Campobello, Inherit the Wind) deals with contro- 
versial men and events which are safely in the past. Then the plays become 
nostalgic or exotic commentaries on follies that men committed because they 
did not have the rational vision that we here have today. Such a “‘safe’’ politi- 
cal play produces complacency; it neither causes anger nor instructs. Nobody 
can question Mr. Nannes’ evidence that plays on political subjects are written 
and produced in America, but one is not convinced that these plays have im- 
proved in quality and that they are truly political. 

Mr. Miller's book is both a history and an anthology of American drama. 
First, he gives an account of the development of American theatre from the 
colonial days to the time when American drama became literature of signifi- 
cance; he sets that date at 1918. In his very well documented account, Mr. 
Miller discusses the colonial theatre's fight against its prohibition, the emer- 
gence of the touring stars, companies, and theatre chains, and the small, 
independent theatres (like The Provincetown Players) that encouraged the 
attempts of young American playwrights in their search for new forms. Mr. 
Miller does not leave American drama in a vacuum. He shows how the 
comedy of Sheridan influenced the earliest American plays, how the senti- 
mental drama and melodrama in England led to similar works in America, 
and how the expressionism of Strindberg influenced O'Neill. 

For the second part of the book, Mr. Miller has selected ten American 
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plays of the last forty years and placed them 1n several categories: modern 
realistic drama; departure from realism; the mature war play; folk drama: 
high comedy; comedy with purpose; comedy of sensibility; fantasy, and 
tragedy. The plays are: The Little Foxes; Camino Real; Command Decision: 
Porgy, Biography, The Male Animal; The Member of the Wedding, Harvey; 
Desire under the Elms, and The Crucible. Each play is introduced with an 
account of and excerpts from earlier plays that would fall within the same 
category but have been improved upon by the more recent example printed in 
full. Thus Fitch becomes a forerunner to Hellman, O'Neill and Wilder to 
Williams, Anderson-Stalling to Haines, etc. Mr. Miller also furnishes analyses 
of the selected plays and their authors. and an extensive bibliography. 

The anthology includes works of quality that have not appeared before 
in a textbook anthology and excludes others, some also of quality (for ex- 
ample, The Hairy Ape, Glass Menagerie, and Death of a Salesman), that can 
easily be found elsewhere. Mr. Miller. however, mentions such excluded 
works and shows how they have influenced later plays. The reader is made 
aware of the excluded plays, and it is assumed that he will read them. Mr. 
Miller's anthology, then, is rather a sup plementary and not a primary sclec- 
tion of American drama. The categories are, on the whole, wisely made, but 
it 1S puzzling that the editor singled out the war play as one of them. Within 
his categories of form it stands out as a category of topic and, therefore, ts 
out of place. Certainly, if only the large number of American war plays 
argues for its inclusion as a special type, then the gangland melodrama also 
merits consideration. Instead, the social thesis play might have been included 
as a type, and, in this context, Rice or Odets, deserving more than just a few 
remarks, could have been represented. And the American musical, perhaps 
our unique form of drama, also should have been represented. However, if 
Mr. Miller's anthology has some unfortunate omissions, his historical and 
critical account of American drama is thorough and clear, and it will serve 
the student well. 


JANIS KLAVSONS. 


Bertolt Brecht, Seven Plays. Ed. with introd. by Eric Bentley. Grove 
Press, New York. 1961. li, 587 pp. $8.50. 


Seven Plays by Bertolt Brecht contains three early plays (/n the Swamp, 
A Man's A Man, St. Joan of the Stockyards) and four of the well-known 
plays of Brecht’s maturity (Mother Courage, The Good Woman of Setzuan, 
Galileo, The Caucasian Chalk Circle). It is to be hoped that this large volume 
represents only the beginning of a determined effort to publish all of Brecht’s 
plays in English. We still have no adequate English text of Herr Puntila und 
sein Knecht Matti, Der Aufhaltsame Aufstieg des Arturo Ui, Die Gesichte 
der Simone Machard, or of his adaptations of Lenz’ Der Hofmeister, Gorkt's 
Wassa Schelesnowa, and Hasek’s Schweyk (to mention only a few). All of 
these are necessary to fill out our understanding of Brecht. Meanwhile we are 
fortunate in being introduced to three plays almost totally unfamiliar to 
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American readers until now. 

In the Swamp is a translation of Im Dickicht der Stadte, Brecht’s third 
play, which has recently been produced at the Living Theater in New York 
under the title 17 the Jungle of the Cities in Gerhard Nellhaus’ translation. 
The translation of lv the Swamp, like all those in the book (with the excep- 
tion of St. Joan of the Stockyards and Galileo), is by Eric Bentley, who has 
also edited and provided an introduction. This play, together with A Man's 
A Man and St. Joan of the Stockyards, constitutes the main interest of the 
volume, since these three plays have up to now been practically unknown in 
English. 

Brecht has been nothing if not unorthodox in his plays. This unorthodoxy 
is usually thought of in connection with Brecht’s often misunderstood political 
opinions; but thesc early plays reveal an unorthodoxy of an entirely new and 
unsuspected kind. Brecht apparently differed from most authors in that his 
early plays are involved and obscure, while his later plays are crystal clear. 
Unlike the common run of authors, Brecht went from complexity to simplicity 
as he developed. /” the Swamp is the story of two men in Chicago in 1912 
who fight each other to the death for no reason at all. They fight each other 
because there is no reason why they should fight each other. Only in the throes 
and writhings of this senseless struggle can they achieve any sort of com- 
munication. Without a mutually destructive enmity human beings are, para- 
doxically, as shut off from each other as fossils immured in separate rocks or 
as neighbors in an apartment house. Shlink, the Malayan or Japanese lumber 
dealer (Brecht’s geography is notoriously as mixed up as Shakespeare's), 
gratuitously insults George Garga, a fugitive from the Great Plains (which 
Brecht apparently thought were in Ohio). Their struggle results in the de- 
struction of Garga’s family and in two years of prison for himself, and ends 
with Shlink committing suicide to escape a lynch mob. 

We have here an early example (Jn the Swamp was written in 1922) of 
one of the main themes of the current avant-garde drama: the mutual isola- 
tion of human beings. While lonesco, Adamov, Beckett, Genet, e¢ a/., are 
only today writing of men as beings who are to each other as ships that pass 
in the night but see each other not, Brecht was depicting this theme with 
equal insight almost forty years ago. 

A Man's A Man is another play which foreshadows the avant-garde drama 
and which will therefore be incomprehensible to those who are not familiar 
with the peculiarities of that genre. Like In the Swamp, A Man’s A Man 
deals with one of the chief themes of the avant-garde drama, namely the lack 
of human individuality. According to the avant-gardists, the human organism 
has been so thoroughly covered over with the veneer of civilization (1.e., has 
been stamped into a bins, oreeriger shape through forced chedience | to a set 


individual distinguishing features whatsoever. It is this theme that Brecht 
treats in A Man's A Man. Brecht’s play shows the metamorphosis of a man 
into another man: of the porter Galy Gay into the soldier Jeraiah Jip. Jip is 
one of tour members of a British army machine-gun team, and when he is 
trapped in a Chinese pagoda which the team has been attempting to loot, he 
has to be replaced. If he is not replaced quickly, the machine-gun team stands 
in grave danger of itself being machine-gunned by Bloody Five, the toughest 
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sergeant in the British Army (he later castrates himself just to show the world 
he’s still the man he used to be). The three remaining machine-gunners pick 
on Galy Gay and transform him into Jeraiah Jip. The transformation is so 
successful simply because Galy Gay, like all human beings, never had any 
personality to begin with. Human beings are just ciphers: they need identity 
papers to prove who they are. The climax of the play is reached in a marvel- 
lously ironic series of scenes (which Eric Bentley in his introduction rightly 
calls Pirandellian) showing Galy Gay being shot by a firing squad and then 
delivering the eulogy over the coffin containing his own supposedly bullet- 
riddled body. Eric Bentley's translation of this play, as well as of In the 
Swamp, is excellent. 

In many ways the most interesting play in this volume is S/. Joan of the 
Stockyards. No play illustrates Brecht’s eclectic method of composition better 
than this combination of Shaw's St. Joan and Major Barbara and Upton Sin- 
clair’s The Jungle, not to mention Schiller's Jungfrau von Orleans. Essentially 
a socialist propaganda play, S¢. Joan of the Stockyards gives a caricatured 
picture of the machinations of the capitalistic meat-packers, who absorb the 
Salvation Army (here depicted as a cynically time-serving organization) and 
cause Joan's death. The Chicago Joan dies of remorse (she has failed the 
strikers because of her false bourgeois sensibilities), and there is no apotheosis. 
In a marvellously cynical scene her last cries are drowned out by a chorus of 
industrialists lustily singing a Salvation Army hymn. The only Brechtian final 
scenes to top this one for cynicism are the ones in Happy End and Galileo. 
Happy End was a preliminary sketch for St. Joan of the Stockyards set to 
music by Kurt Weill. It has been rejected by Brecht and is no longer included 
in the canon of his works. The final scene shows stained-glass windows repre- 
senting “St. Ford,” “St. Morgan,’ and ‘St. Rockefeller” being lowered to 
grace the nuptials of St. Joan (here known as Hallelujah Lillian) and Bill 
Cracker, the stockyard tavern tycoon. 

A word should be said about the translation of St. Joan of the Stockyards. 
This play is perhaps the most difficult of Brecht’s plays to translate—and 
Brecht wrote a particularly difficult brand of German at the best of times. But 
Frank Jones has produced a masterpiece of the translator's art, having solved 
every one of the problems presented by the text. 

The remaining works in this volume, Mother Courage, The Good Woman 
of Setzuan, Galileo, and The Caucasian Chalk Circle, are better known and 
have all been produced several times in English. Eric Bentley's translations of 
Mother Courage, The Good Woman of Setzuan, and The Caucasian Chalk 
Circle, the last-named in collaboration with Maja Apelman, are all first-rate. 
Galileo appears in an adaptation by Charles Laughton, which, though drastically 
different from the official German version, cannot be criticized for unfaithful- 
ness to the text since it was made with Brecht’s advice and approval. Galileo 
and The Caucasian Chalk Circle are currently available in different versions in 
a simultaneously issued volume of Brecht translations from Methuen and Co. 
of London. The latter volume contains also T4e Threepenny Opera and The 
Trial of Lucullus. 

The two plays of Brecht’s later period in the Grove Press volume which 
do not appear in the Methuen volume, Mother Courage and The Good 
Woman of Setzuan, are Brecht’s two most important dramatic parables. They 
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deserve some comment. 

Mother Courage is subtitled ‘A Chronicle of the Thirty Years’ War,” but 
it is a chronicle of all wars. To say that war is unnecessary, pointless, and evil 
is to say what all rational men already know. The same may be said of the 
rest of the small number of moral judgments which we find in the body of 
our philosophy and literature. Yet these few moral lessons cannot be drummed 
into human minds too often. The moral of Mother Courage has been yelled, 
roared, screeched, and preached from stages at gawking human faces ever 
since Aristophanes wrote Lysistrata. And yet the human mind continues 
atavistic and instinctively thinks of war as the solution when all else has 
“failed.” 

The only thing that responsible writers can do is think of ever sharper 
ways to bring their lessons to the people. In Mother Courage Brecht tells the 
story of Anna Fierling and her three children. Anna follows the Swedish 
Army during the Thirty Years’ War, buying and selling drink, clothes, and 
anything else the market will bear, not excluding stolen ammunition. Anna 
is a businesswoman and her prosperity depends on the war, for, as she tells 
us in her song, “Der Krieg ist nichts als die Geschafte’”’ (““‘War is just busi- 
ness deals’). The business instinct is Anna’s supreme moving force: she has 
earned her sobriquet by dashing with her wagon through a cannonade at the 
Battle of Riga in order to sell some bread which was getting mouldy. And 
because she lives on the war she loses her three children one by one and is 
left broken and alone, still wearily dragging her cart in pursuit of the end- 
less conflict. 

Anna is the symbol of the little people who are trapped and warped by 
the combination of war and economic necessity. Her daughter, Kattrin, is the 
symbol of all that is good in human nature—of love, decency, meekness, and 
idealism. But Kattrin is dumb; and whenever she has something important to 
communicate the others cannot understand her. Finally she is cold-bloodedly 
shot as she frantically beats a drum to warn a sleeping city of attack. The fact 
that the shot which kills her at last rouses the city is an equivocal affirmation 
of faith in the eventual triumph of Kattrin’s kind, but it is the only one 
Brecht felt able to give us. And Kattrin is dead before she knows she has won. 

Brecht himself wrote explicitly of his purpose in the play: 


Mother Courage, together with her friends, her customers, and practically 
everyone else, understands the business side of the war: it is precisely that 
which entraps her. She believes in the war to the end. She never realizes 
that one must be prepared to undergo a great deal of hardship if one 
would profit by war. The spectators of the catastrophe have, after all, no 
right to expect the participants to learn from it. So long as the masses 
remain the plaything of politics they cannot perceive the events they un- 
dergo as an experiment, but only as their fate; they learn as little from 
the catastrophe as the guinea pig learns of biology. The dramatist is not 
obliged to make Courage understand at the end . . . he is only concerned 
to make the spectator understand. 


The Good Woman of Setzuan provides another depressing evening in 
the theater. The little Chinese town of Setzuan is inhabited, like Gulliver's 
England, by the “most pernicious race of little odious vermin that Nature 
ever suffered to crawl upon the face of the earth.”” Nothing exists there but 
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sharply contrasted poverty and wealth. Nothing exists in the minds of the 
inhabitants but selfishness, envy, rapacity, and petty meanness. Only the 
prostitute Shen Te, forced to pervert love in order to live, can teel selfless 
love. 

The play begins with the visit of three gods to the timeless little village 
of Setzuan. These three gods, who perhaps represent the dormant human 
conscience, have grown a bit rusty in Heaven and have decided to come down 
and see if there are any good people left on earth. In all of Setzuan only 
Shen Te is willing to take them in tor the night. With the money which the 
gratified gods give her Shen Te opens a little tobacco shop. 

Within a few days Shen Te’s shop is on the verge of ruin. Instead « 
selling her tobacco she has been giving it away; inste ad of saving her money 
she has bought food for all the poor and unemployed of the neighborhood: 
instead of paying her rent she has thrown her home open to homeless people. 
At this point her cousin, Mr. Shui Ta, appears, and, by using hard, ruthless 
business methods, sets everything to rights. He beats down the creditors, 
throws out the parasites, and ingratiates himself with the police. As soon as 
he is gone Shen Te returns and resumes all her charities. She becomes known 

s “The Angel of Setzuan.” 

Now, Mr. Shui Ta ts none other than Shen Te herself. Realizing that she 
cannot continue her charities unless her business is on a sound footing, she 
dons a black derby, white business suit, and a cruel-looking mask which 
totally dehumanizes her face, and becomes the efficient business man Shui Ta. 
When Shen Te learns she ts to bear a child, she determines that now only the 
new life within her matters: “I will study to detend him./ To be good to you, 
my son,/I shall be a tigress to all others/If I have to. /And I shall have to.’ 
And so Shui Ta takes over and Shen Te disappears completely. Within a 
short time Shui Ta’s tobacco factory is a going concern, but his workers 
accuse him of Shen Te’s murder and bring him to trial. 

The trial is conducted by the three gods, now completely bedraggled and 
haggard: in all their w anderit ngs they have been unable to find another good 
person, only Shen Te, and now they must judge her murderer. But Shui Ta 
rips off the disguise and stands revealed as Shen Te. The gods learn the 
moral: goodness can exist in human beings, but so evil is the world in which 
they have been placed that only by compromising with the world, only by 
exercising their capacity for greed and inhumanity, can they exercise their 
capacity for decency and humanity. May we not see in this a personal parable 
ot Brecht’s? In Shui Ta, Brecht saw the compromising face he had to show 
the world in order to be able to do good with his drama. 

Seven Plays should make an excellent addition to the drama student's 
library. Eric Bentley's long introduction provides a tull critical explication 
ot every play in the volume. 

GEORGE WELLWARTH 




















